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In his book “ The Ego and the It” Freud describes processes in 
which the Ego, through identification with an object, binds the sexual 
object-libido to the Ego-alteration originated by the identification, 
whereby the sexual object-libido becomes narcissistic, #.e., non- 
sexual, libido. Such a desexualization, says Freud, may also be 
called sublimation, and one may assume that all sublimation can come 
about in such a fashion, through the medium of the Ego. 

It is now made probable that not only object-libido, but also auto- 
erotic libido, can be desexualised by just such identification-processes. 
The identification would then not be an identification with a hetero- 
erotic libido, can be desexualized by just such identification-processes, 
erotic object but with the autoerotic objects, with the erogenous 
zones, organs and stimulative processes of one’s own body. 

We all know these identifications in pathological forms, in 
hysteria and the psychoses. In our present deliberations, however, 
we will deal with identifications which take place normally and regu- 
larly and transform autoerotic libido into non-sexual, narcissistic 
libido. We differentiate narcissism from autoerotism. We know 
that one can speak of an essential narcissism only when there is an 
Ego at hand, or one engaged in formation. Before this stage there 
is only a diffuse, autoerotic libido which proceeds from the individual 
zones and organs of the body and has these zones and organs as their 


* Read before the International Congress of Psychoanalysts at Bad 
Homburg, Sept. 3, 1925. 
[385] 
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aim and object. It cannot now be denied that with the formation of 
the Ego, the libido which 1s effective in the Ego and is directed on 
the Ego is not only developed in a roundabout way over the objects 
of the external world from the sexual libido, but it also develops 
itself directly from the autoerotic libido. The character of these 
processes would be a progressive learning of self-identification with 
the zones, organs and stimulative processes, originally as yet not 
belonging to a unit-Ego. There is no contradiction to be seen here, 
that such identification-processes already presuppose an Ego that 
learns to identify itself, while on the other hand an Ego and a narcis- 
sistic libido can only be formed through the identification-processes, 
for all development in the nascent individual, even those who require 
a strong exogenous impulse, is hereditarily sketched out, in dispo- 
sition-elements present from the beginning. Ego development, iden- 
tification-mechanisms, and structure of narcissistic libido, will belong 
to a biological projected complex. It will be essential for the non- 
normal or normal Ego development to see how far in the child these 
earliest identifications with its own zones, organs and stimulative 
processes succeed—only with the admixture of pathogenic processes 
such as miscarried repression—or to what extent they can come to 
pass in their absence; above all, the identification with its own genitals 
and their excitations. The process of repression will perhaps, in the 
identification of the boy with his penis, diminish the available quantity 
of desexualized penis-libido and injure the development of certain 
character-attributes, which seem genetically connected with it, such 
as pride, courage and self-consciousness. 

As already stated, the early infantile identification-processes here 
described through which the autoerotic libido becomes desexualized 
have to do with non-pathologic identifications. Such non-pathologic 
identifications march through in manifold manner the whole later 
existence. They can affect all systems and should not coincide with 
fixation, regression and other conditions and especially with repres- 
sion, in order to be called normal. They can occur consciously or 
unconsciously, can be identifications with objects and processes of 
the outer world or with one’s own body. 

It should not be excluded that the transformation of sexual 
object-libido into narcissism, as a stationary but normally not notice- 
able intermediate stage, may have a transformation of object-libido 
to autoerotism. At least one might so conclude from certain cases 
of pathological identification which affect us, like the miscarried 
attempt at desexualization of object-libido, which likewise remains 
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stuck in this intermediate stage and can only be brought to a solution 
by psychoanalysis, by abolishing the repression. 

Let us consider for example the case of hysterical constipation in 
a young girl who presents with this a partial identification with the 
father (the paternal penis). Under the condition of repression and 
regression the effort was made to desexualize the sexual current 
rejected by the Ego. This attempt miscarried. The process pros- 
pered only to the extent of transforming the sexual object-libido ta 
the autoerotic libido (at the same time also the sexual object-libido 
fixed on the father-image was prevented through the repression from 
being further elaborated). The transformation of the repressed 
unconscious identification into a conscious one has become the auto- 
erotic libido and the sexual object-libido fixed therein has become 
desexualizable. One may question whether such libido, which 1s 
not bound as in identifications, to the thereby-originated Ego-alter- 
ation, but as in introversion is bound to imagos, can also be trans- 
formed into narcissistic ones, or in other words be desexualized. 
Perhaps that is the case only as soon as the repression-resistance has 
subsided, which has split off both formations and thereby preserved 
them from the elaborating influence of the Ego. 

We could describe the process with the aid of the process of 
identification. We might say that the individual is to be persuaded 
that he can identify himself with the repressed; that he can bring 
about a conscious, or better said, a capable-of-consciousness, identifi- 
cation with the repressed. This identification would be the necessary 
preliminary stage of the only-now-possible decision in the sense of a 
recognition of condemnation of the repressed. The individual must 
learn to identify himself with the repressed impulse in the sense that 
he reckons it to his Ego, that he attains to a theoretic recognition of 
the repressed as something belonging to his Ego, no matter whether 
it progresses from there to a practical recognition or to a practical 
condemnation (that is, to a motor inhibition of the following impulse 
formerly repressed). 

We said it would be better to speak of a consciousness-capable 
identification than a conscious one. In fact our analyses show that 
repressions can be abolished and currents, formerly inhibited through 
them, can be mobilized, new distributions of the libido can be 
attained, even when the repressed does not fully become conscious. 
Apparently success does not depend on becoming conscious in the 
descriptive and topical sense, but on dynamic and economic relations. 
It is a matter here of something which can become conscious and not 
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only in the sense of preconscious but also in the sense of the unre- 
pressed unconscious. If we would bring the curative process under 
the formula: Making the Unconscious Conscious, we should under- 
stand the conscious not descriptively and topically, but only dynam- 
ically as that which can become conscious does not always need to be 
conscious, and may even be unconscious. This potential becoming- 
conscious does not coincide with the preconscious, rather with the 
conception of the Ego-just, if one will understand thereby the ability 
to be attainable, attachable by the elaborating Ego. We might say 
that the repressed must become “ Ego-elaboratable ” in order to lose 
its pathogenic action. 

We would, however, return to our starting problem and ask 
how we could have succeeded had we referred desexualization to 
definite identification processes. We could not thereby have main- 
tained that we had presented the exclusive basis of origin of non- 
sexual libido, but must leave open the subject of the origin of the 
narcissistic libido. And further, we must hold before our eyes that 
the identification process which we find participating in definite 
cases in the origin of narcissistic libido, is indeed known and prac- 
tically familiar in its manifold forms of manifestation, although its 
nature is absolutely unknown. Of its nature we can only utter “as 
if.” It is “as if” it were an offshoot of oral libido organization, 
“as if ’—as to identification—the Ego behaved like a body which 
incorporates something orally. We should therefore not claim that 
we have cleared up the process of desexualization but must be content 
that we can bring certain processes in the course of which sexual 
libido is transformed to non-sexual, in connection with identification 
processes with which we are practically familiar. 

Perhaps another way promises us a solution of the problem of 
desexualization. How is it possible that sexual libido can lose its 
sexual character, can assume a quite different quality, that of non- 
sexual libido? Freud has termed narcissistic libido “ qualitatively 
indifferent.” Certainly he has thereby meant to designate among 
other things that the narcissistic libido stands out distinctly against 
every other kind of sexual libido, against oral, anal, genital libido or 
against libido otherwise in association with some organ or zone of the 
body as its point of attack. 

Whether the designation of the narcissistic libido as “ non-quali- 
tative’ is appropriate or only possible (can one really say that 
anything is devoid of quality?) I would like to leave undecided; 
in any case it may be designated in opposition to forms of libido 
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just mentioned as of relatively qualitative indifference. One need 
not feel embarrassed if one adds to it the term “organ” and 
will behold it in the nervous system. Through the “ qualitatively 
indifferent ” narcissistic libido is made possible, according to Freud, 
the manifold displacements and transformations of the sexual libido. 
These can associate with the most varied impulses and strengthen 
them. 

At the bottom, everywhere present, the problem of transforma- 
tion of non-sexual to sexual and sexual to non-sexual libido, is to 
be found. If we cannot solve this problem we can make it con- 
ceivable if we agree to the assumption that non-sexual or narcissistic 
libido and sexual libido (genital, oral, anal) have a common embryo- 
logical root. The libidinous energy-form which we have claimed as 
such a common root will be to seek in the direction of the oldest 
forms, perhaps in the direction postulated by Freud of the cell- 
libido. From this root a twig with increasing differentiation has 
developed oral, anal and genital libido while from another twig the 
narcissistic libido develops, whereby perhaps despite all refining, 
certain originalities of the oldest phase are retained. 

The assumption of an embryological relationship of both forms 
would make it more intelligible that sexual can be transformed to 
non-sexual libido. In this transformation a part of the regression 
would remain fixed, so even the sublimation has a regressive com- 
ponent, a scarcely paradoxical result, when one thinks that probably 
all progressive processes come about with the aid of regression. 
Perhaps, however, matters do not lie this way at all and actual de- 
sexualization or a proper transformation of sexual into non-sexual 
libido may not occur at all or only to a slight extent and only under 
the presupposition of large periods of time; and that which com- 
monly imposes itself to us as a transformation, hence the apparent 
desexualization in connection with the identification processes only 
ascribable to a more or less complicated process of transport, of 
displacement and partition, mixing and unmixing, inhibition or 
setting free of libido quantities, in which indeed the narcissistic 
libido was active, as essential and indispensable carriers of these 
functions. We will not continue these considerations here, but 
will take up the question of the relations of the non-sexual and sexual 


libido after we have gone into the metapsychology of the identification 
process further. 
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II 


1. We stated that there was nothing to say concerning the nature 
of the identification processes, save that they behave like derivatives 
of the oral organization-stage. If now we cannot fathom the nature 
of identification, we can depict all the more the manifold empirical 
forms of phenomena in which we encounter them; especially if we 
serve ourselves with the three metapsychologic viewpoints of Freud, 
the topical, dynamic and economic. 

Topically viewed, the identification may be attacked in all strata 
and instances of the psychic organism, in the conscious, preconscious, 
repressed and non-repressed unconscious; in the Super-Ego, the 
Ego and the It. 

It goes with the identifications as with all psychic movement— 
the preponderant number pass unconscious (preconscious and un- 
conscious) and the unconscious identifications are then only to be 
regarded as part of a pathological process if they come under the 
known conditions of the etiology of the neuroses, of which repression 
is the condition sine qua non. 

Our hour to hour thinking passes through an innumerable mass 
of more or less volatile identification processes, our connection with 
our fellow man is erected upon this, which we all must displace in 
the preconscious, conscious and subconscious. Opposed to this 
belongs the hysterical cough of the girl, who identifies herself, with 
her symptoms, under the influence of the guilt-consciousness, with 
her mother in the repressed unconscious. Let us regard further a 
series of normal as non-normal phenomena, to which belong identifi- 
cation-processes, in order to establish the topical or structural point 
of attack: in the relations of the scholar to the teacher, the mass of 
individuals to the leader, the lover to the beloved, the hypnotized to 
the hypnotizer the identification touches the Super-Ego; in the 
identification of the child with brother or sister, the rank and file 
with its fellow, the Ego. Let us regard the identification of the youth 
with his mother as one known to us as a possibility of male homo- 
sexuality, concerning which Freud states that this engenders a quite 
specially comprehensive Ego-alteration; since the individual changes 
in his sexual character, we can place the identification only in the It.? 


1These topics are naturally only correct in theoretic and schematic sense; 
in reality there are as everywhere all possible mixed cases. So may the identi- 
fication with the brothers in the Ego, and simultaneously also as ideal in the 
Super-Ego and so the identification of amorousness encroaches in its trans- 
formation in a long sustained love relationship from Super-Ego on Ego and It. 
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If we ask where the epochal early infantile identifications, through 
which the phase of the Oedipus constellation and its conclusion 
are characterized, structurally touch, this seems at first to offer 
a difficulty in that we might move these identifications (as that 
of the pupil with the teacher) into the Super-Ego; while on the 
other hand the Super-Ego seems only to have arisen from that 
identification. The contradiction is solved if one thinks that however 
much that identification lends to the Super-Ego its most important 
shape, this or a disposition of its already-as-phylogenetic-formation 
must be present. 

On the other hand according to Freud the Super-Ego, aside from 
the social root (the first foundation the parent identification) has 
also an individual root, even that displeasure in the own Ego which 
comes to the rescue of the original narcissism and creates to this 
end the Ideal-Ego. From this Ideal-Ego and from the phylogenetic 
disposition-element of the Super-Ego is formed that infantile Super- 
Ego to which the parent identifications belong. 

2. If we pass over from this short dynamic and topical consid- 
eration to the economical one of identification we shall do well to take 
this up in connection with such phenomena as falling in love, the 
fixation on the leader, hypnosis and sleep, whereby indeed the center 
of gravity of the investigation must be shifted from identification 
to these phenomena. 

We would proceed from a train of thought which we find in 
Fraud’s “ Mass Psychology and Ego Analysis” in which Freud 
strives to establish the difference between fixation of the masses on 
the leader and fixation of the rank and file to one another. He makes 
his start from the attempt to find a difference between falling in love 
and identification (of the rank and file among themselves) and sees 
the difference at first in the fact that in falling in love the Ego is 
impoverished,” but through identification, through introjection, the 
object is enriched. But he rejects this distinction with the thought 
that impoverishment and enrichment cannot be comprehended eco- 
nomically, for one could look upon falling in love as enrichment, as 
an introjection. The further deliberation, the distinction, can lie in 
the fact that in being in love the object is retained while in identifi- 
cation the object is given up, but Freud rejects this through the sug- 
gestion that there is also identification with object retained. He then 


*Freud. Mass Psychology and Ego Analysis, Chapter VIII “ we recognize 
that . . . in being in love a large mass of narcissistic libido overflows into 
the object.” 
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finds the distinction in the formula: In identification, t.¢c., the masses 
among themselves, the object is fixed at the place of the Ego; in 
being in love, of the Ideal Igo. 

We have recalled this passage in Freud’s “ Mass Psychology 
and Ego Analysis” in order to tie up to the first thoughts of this 
deliberation. Freud rejects the notion of “impoverishment” in 
being in love apparently because a diminution of the quantity of 
narcissistic libido in an actual overflow of narcissistic libido on the 
object is visualized with difficulty. With the rejection of this con- 
ception of “ being-in-love-impoverishment ” as economical, however, 
the question is put “if the rejected conception cannot do it, what 
conception is it which satisfies the economic point of view of the 
presentation of being in love?”’ The economic viewpoint must here 
as elsewhere be able to take hold. And it would in fact be fruitful 
in our case as well if we assume that in the condition of being in love 
the quantity of narcissistic libido is not in an absolute sense dimin- 
ished but rather is freely movable and stands at the disposal of the 
Ego. It corresponds wholly to the empirical picture presented by 
being in love, if one imagines this condition as a great series of psychic 
processes and portions of all systems of previously freely disposable 
narcissistic libido, withdrawn, and bound to all of those processes 
which have been fixed by the direction of the beloved object. There 
must be processes in all systems. First is the perception system (W), 
through which the lover stands in connection with the object. The 
one in love sees and hears nothing but the beloved object. From the 
other possible perceptions more or less energic-cathexis is withdrawn 
in favor of the latter which is determined through the direction upon 
the beloved. The idcas of the object which we place in the memory 
system (Er) (in the preconscious—Vbw—and non-repressed uncon- 
scious—Ubw), allow other ideas to fade out, and withdraw from 
them the energic-cathexis. The wish and motor impulse freed from 
perception of and reflection on the object (in the preconscious, uncon- 
scious and It) likewise constantly draw cathexis of narcissistic libido 
to itself. Thus all systems of free accessible narcissistic libido pre- 
viously at the disposal of the Ego become more or less bare in favor 
of all those processes and portions of systems which find themselves 
dependent on the influence of the beloved object. 

We further recall that in the condition of being enamored an 
identification-process plays a role in which the lover identifies himself 
in his Super-Ego with the beloved one. This process we can insert 
without violence in our real consideration. Through the identification 
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with the beloved, as the enamored himself with the beloved, it becomes 
better ; the character traits, modes of reaction, gestures, looks, values 
introjected, generate in the lover an alteration in the Super-Ego. 
This formation withdraws more or less the narcissistic libido from 
the hitherto functioning Super-Ego and draws it upon itself. This 
economic consideration fecilitates our comprehension of the sense of 
impoverishment, of the humility of the enamored one. In the extreme 
case, the Super-Ego-alteration becomes a complete Super-Ego-com- 
pensation and Freud describes cases of obedience and sacrifice of 
conscience in which the lover can become a criminal. 

We have spoken of an introjection of character traits and have 
allowed this to take place in the Super-Ego of the lover. On this 
account and before going further we must do justice to the objection 
that character-traits should rather rest on alteration of the Ego. 
But in our cases, the Super-Ego alteration designated for the lover, 
it is not a question of operating identifications so long that they could 
lead to a permanent alteration of the Ego in its character traits. 
Nevertheless, character traits of the beloved are introjected into the 
Super-Ego of the lover and they become more or less transitorily 
altered and can be set up in the genuine Ego often only in a fleeting 
manner. 

3. If we consider under the same viewpoints the phenomena 
zelated to enamoration, as fixation on the leader, hypnosis and sleep, 
we should expect that the metapsychology of these phenomena will 
be cleared up in similar fashion. In all of these phenomena it is a 
matter of structural and economic alteration of the libidinal cathexis. 
The libido is withdrawn from certain processes and systems in order 
to be conveyed to others. What we have described for being in love 
holds good with certain alterations also for fixation on the leader 
and for sleep. The difference lies in the extent and kind of the 
elements dependent on the object. While in being-in-love, for 
example, every expression of the beloved object can attract the 
attention of the lover and in favor of these perceptions all others 
can become speechless, the action of a leader lies in the mastery of a 
circumscribed moment, especially any kind of a political or scientific 
theory, or an aesthetic or ethical idea. While the lover in the extreme 
case bears tlie beloved one in his heart “ with all that he is and 
every atom of his being” the man of the rank and file identifies 
himself with his leader, only because of this idea and can refuse 
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him completely in other respects. Whereas we know that in reality 
there are varying degrees and amounts of being in love and fixation 
on the leader, nevertheless the pure presentation of these types is 
proper. 

Although that which is introjected in fixation on the leader, 
measured by the introjection-formation originated through falling 
in love, is less manifold, less directed on the grasp of the entire object 
and is circumscribed, it needs to dominate the individual to no small 
extent, and its own private Ego-ideal should not be restricted or 
sidetracked. 

The distinction between both conditions and hypnosis is first to 
be seen in the kind and extent and then in the temporary duration 
of the introjection-formation. In the fixation on the leader and in 
being in love it is a matter of more or less temporarily extended, 
self-accumulating and improving conditions, while the hypnotic state, 
in the stricter sense exhausts itself in its time-limited act, which 
bears the character of an acute experimental hallucinosis. In the 
isolated act of hypnosis the hypnotized does not identify himself 
like the lover with the greatest possible complex of elements of the 
object, nor is there a fixation on the leader with a circumscribed, 
improved and permanently efficacious product, but the hypnotized 
identifies himself with individual acute words of the hypnotizers, 
which have the significance of a command.? 

Economically seen we have to do in all three conditions with 
an alteration of the freely movable narcissistic hbido and fixation 
of the withdrawn amounts on the processes and on the portions 
of systems found in dependence upon the object and secondly we 
have to do with the withdrawal of cathexis of the private Ego-ideal 
in favor of the Ego-ideal-alteration originated through introjection of 
the object elements. Generally considered it is the same economical 
process in all three conditions. The difference lies in the singularity 
of the processes and system portions which engage in dependence 
on the object, and in the singularity of the Ego-ideal alteration. 

While in being in love the perception-system, impoverished in 
free energy in favor of all perceptions is definite (through the loved 
object), in the fixation on the leader the impoverishment is in favor 


* Cases in which an individual finds himself in a permanent hypnotic depend- 
ence on an object are not suited to the study of the hypnotic states because 
they do not represent pure cases, but are of amorous bondage serfdom and 
hypnotic influence. Only the isolated hypnotic act is suitable for study. 
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of the circumscribed perception of an idea carried out, and in hypnosis 
there is a total silence in favor of the individual words spoken by 
the hypnotist. It is not the hypnotist who is introjected as a 
beloved object, but it is the isolated word with which the hypnotized 
identifies himself, which he introjects into his Super-Ego, by which 
alone he allows fixation to come about. The perception system 
of the lover is strongly concentrated on the beloved; “he has eyes 
and ears only for her”; for the balance of the perception world 
the interest is at least strongly decreased. In certain fields and 
for certain tasks it may be increased,—exactly the opposite to what 
has been said—and experienced more vividly than ever before; but 
this comes to pass to please the beloved through particular func- 
tioning, thus leading back to the relationship with the love-object. 
In the second place it happens because of the making good of the 
amount of free disposable libido through the “ being loved in 
return.” The shutting-off of the perception-world is more radical 
in hypnosis than in enamoration and is differentiated on the one 
hand from sleep, that in one relationship—as in connection with the 
hypnotist—it is broken through. 

Economically stated, in being in love all other object-cathexes, in 
so far as they are conditions of perception, are reduced in favor of 
those directed on the beloved object, while in hypnosis all such object- 
cathexes are depressed in favor of those directed upon the hypnotist ; 
or more justly, in favor of such cathexes which make possible * the 
perception of its words, not merely reduced but withdrawn altogether. 

In sleep all cathexes, which make possible perception of the 
external world, are withdrawn. I have spoken here only of cathexes 
which the Ego sends out; if it wants perceptions, naturally those of 
the external world—or if on the other hand it withdraws them, 
when no perceptions are wanted. I have spoken only of the percep- 
tion-system and its relation to the Ego. The energy-displacement 
in ideas and sexual stirrings, in the memory system (Er), in the 
repressed and non-repressed unconscious, in the It, must remain in 
reserve for special investigation. 

4. The difference between the hypnotic and the normal sleep 
allows itself to be followed up structurally, if one ask which is the 
provocative agent, at whose command the one or the other condition 
has come into being. In hypnosis it is first an object of the outer 


“One says of the lover: “ He has only eyes and ears for the beloved”; while 
for the hypnotized it should read, “ He has only ears.” 
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world, or better, a word from the outcoming world; in sleep it is the 
sleep-wish, belonging to the conscious and unconscious part (the It) 
of the Ego. One should even say the impulse to calling forth the 
two conditions gives in the one case the alteration of the Super-Ego 
given by the identification with the word of the hypnotist, and in 
the other case the Ego-alteration given through identification with 
the sleep-wish of the It. In one case the Ego and the It subject 
themselves to the Super-Ego (changed by identification); in the 
other the Ego and Super-Ego® submit themselves to the It (also 
altered through identification). The sleep-wish has a physiological 
basis, the periodical exhaustion- and regeneration-tendencies. It fits 
wholly to the character of the Ego as the compensating and sustaining 
incentive that it supports with these tendencies and in its unconscious 
portion produces the sleep-wish as the psychic representative of these 
tendencies. The difference between sleep and hypnosis could thcre- 
fore be designated as follows, that in sleep the Ego identifies itself 
with a tendency conformable to its own interests and for this pur- 
pose causes the withdrawal of the cathexes which maintain the 
relation with the external world, while in hypnosis it subordinates 
itself to an element with which it lives in phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
tension which extends far backward and is significant—to the hypno- 
tizer (behind whom, following the unconscious significance stands 
in the last line the father of the horde) or better to the Super-Ego; 
to the word (command) of the hypnotist or of the Super-Ego (the 
Super-Ego-alteration ). 

The fact that there is an auto-hypnosis points out that in place 
of the real object of the external world and the real perception of its 
word the personal Super-Ego and its command can enter. In this 
case too it is not the Super-Ego per se which gives the word 
of command but a Super-Ego-alteration, which occurs through the 
identification—not this time with the real command of an object of 
the external world, but with a mere imaginary command. 

Back of this mere imaginary command can stand ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically only the imago of the paternal (or parental) 
word. The auto-hypnosis places us before the assumption of a 
process, which we must describe as one attaching in the Super-Ego, 
engendering a Super-Ego-alteration-identification with an imago (a 
word imago). 


®Up to the well known (“ Metapsychological Supplement to the Dream 
Doctrine ’’) impulses in the repressed unconscious, of the It and Super-Ego, 
which are withdrawn through resistance to intercourse. 
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In this process we should probably have seen the decisive factor 
of foreign-hypnosis in which the real person of the hypnotist plays 
the role of a not unwelcome but not indispensable statist. 

Let a word be added here on the peculiar resistance which the 
hypnotized has chiefly to immoral and criminal suggestions of the 
hypotist. This is probably to be understood like the resistance of 
repressed impulses to the normal sleep-wish. It can so happen that 
the libido displacement as a consequence of the introjection of the 
word of the hypnotist allows itself to impoverish the previous Super- 
Ego in cathexis in favor of this word before the requirements of the 
conscience have come to a stop, in so far as this conflict is a result of 
its origin from the Oedipus conflict. So far as the Super-Ego is 
regarded as a reaction-formation against the repressed incestuous 
promptings (that is, the prototype of the criminal impulse), it is 
surely closely connected with the repressed unconscious and, as far 
as this is the case may maintain itself resistant to withdrawal of 
cathectic energy, while in other elements which are free or freer from 
those connections may in favor of the hypnotic suggestion allow 
energy to be withdrawn. 

5. We have up to this point failed to speak of the significance 
which the direct sexual stirrings possess in our phenomena. Freud 
has pointed out in his “Mass Psychology and Ego-analysis ” 
that fixation on the leader and hypnosis distinguish themselves 
through the omission of these strivings, while being in love 
includes them in a greater or less degree. If we would incor- 
porate these facts in our economic considerations, we could have 
the presumption that in the like sense from definite processes and 
parts of systems, through the fixation of previously free narcissistic 
libido, other processes and parts have their narcissistic libido with- 
drawn, the omission of direct sexual strivings could thereby have 
originated so that from these strivings energy is withdrawn that is 
necessary for their activity. If we would not assume that in such a 
transitory omission there is an actual desexualization—dealing then 
with a transformation of sexual to non-sexual energy—we could 
think that the withdrawal of energy which makes the sexual strivings 
inactive, is nothing more than the withdrawal of narcissistic libido. 
This would presuppose that a sexual prompting in order to become 
active (not only in the sense that it is conscious of sexual need but 
presumably going even further in the sense that it is capable of 
motor impulse) commonly required an energic-cathexis with narcis- 
sistic libido. This would not stand in contradiction with the fact 
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that at times (Freud, The Ego and the It) the Ego can do no better 
than to yield hurriedly to a sexual prompting, for such a cathexis 
with narcissistic libido is surely not in all cases placed in the pleasure 
of the Ego but at times can be forced to it. 


So we have to imagine that the narcissistic libido has to play the 
role in relation to the sexual libido of an indispensable transporter ; 
that the Ego may succeed in withdrawing from the sexual impulse 
the narcissistic libido cathexis and thereby bring a direct sexual 
impulse to silence like any other process, be it an affect or an idea 
or any motor impulse you please. 


The silence of the direct sexual impulses in hypnosis would 
therefore join other kinds of motor paralysis. Withdrawal of the 
energic cathexis which this fastening brought forth would however 
be only a part of the economic process which withdraws cathexis 
from all possible processes and portions of systems, in order to 
concentrate them elsewhere. This omission of the direct sexual 
strivings is also present in the same degree in many cases of being 
in love, as in fixation on the leader and in hypnosis; a fact which 
allows being in love to appear related to the other conditions, but 
through the relation to our economic consideration allows it to lose 
a uniqueness which at first sight it seemed to possess. For one 
should mean first of all that being in love is hardly imaginable without 
some essential efficacy of direct sexual strivings. If one hold the 
fact before him that being in love can be redeemed in a two-fold 
manner, one because primarily a direct sexual striving is at hand, 
which constructs secondarily a narcissistic (delicate-tender) fixation 
and another time that at first a narcissistic (tender) interest pre- 
vails, which secondarily elicits the direct sexual striving, so one may 
imagine through the economic process of withdrawing the narcis- 
sistic libido that in the latter case it will by no means allow the 
sexual impulse to come up first, while in the former it can later be 
brought to silence. 

In the cases of cutting out direct sexual strivings through the 
withdrawal of narcissistic cathexis sleep is also to be ranked, al- 
though the relations here are peculiar. The unequivocal expressions 
of direct sexual striving and discharge in sleep (pollutions, etc.) 
occur despite the cathexis withdrawals engendered through the sleep- 
wish of the It and the Ego. These are made possible by the fact 
that they cling to repressed strivings not attainable to the Ego, from 
which also that quantum of narcissistic transporting libido belonging 
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to them, torn away in the repression, cannot be withdrawn. On the 
other hand these repressed strivings have, along with that transport- 
ing energy, acquired a heightened activity through the reduction— 
made ready in sleep—of the anti-cathexis. 


Ii] 


1. I would like in my last section but one to turn to the con- 
sideration of a metapsychological viewpoint to which I would ascribe 
the right to an independent significance in addition to the topical, 
dynamic and economic significance, however much it may be akin 
to the topical significance. This viewpoint has been applied from 
remote times; one cannot invent it and one needs only to single it 
out and describe it. I mean the viewpoint of direction. 

It is found in many psychoanalytic terms, in the phrases “ directed 
to the object” or “directed to one’s own Ego,” in the words 
introversion, introjection, projection, displacement, inversion, etc. 
Its differentiation from the topical may perhaps be most easily 
shown through pointing out that we employ the conception of 
the narcissistic libido in two-fold significance, in the sense of 
“efficacious in the Ego” and again in the sense “ libido directed 
to the Ego.” In the first case we mean that the narcissistic libido, 
topically, is the same which acts in the Ego (the total Ego) and 
indeed in all of its systems—Super-Ego, Ego and It; in the second 
case it is characterized by a direction, the direction on the instance 
of the Ego. The conception of the direction includes the idea that 
libido or psychic energy starts from a starting point, a subject-struc- 
ture, and strives at an end point, an object-structure. Let us illustrate 
in a consideration of the sentence, I love myself. Here the libido 
is directed either from the It to the Ego® or from the Ego to the 
Super-Ego (in the sense of the ideal Ego)—the Ego loves its ideal, 
the heightened image of it; or third, it is directed from the Super- 
Ego to the Ego. This last is the case where (as erotic counterpart 
of the destructive rage of melancholia) the Super-Ego, the critical 
instance, behaves friendly and benevolently to the Ego. 

As stated, the notion of direction does not count alone for the 
libidinous energy but also for all of the psychic energies, including 
the destructive. Important and decisive is the conception of direction 
in the differentiation of structures like the products of introversion 


*Freud. The Ego and the It, Chapter III. “ When the Ego assumes the 
traits of the object, it itself forces itself to the It as object of love as 
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(the imagos) on the one hand and the introjection (identification) 
products on the other hand. The imagos are object-formations, the 
libido strives toward them, the identification products are subject- 
formations and from them the libido goes out.” 

The consideration of repression and resistance under the view- 
point of the direction would yield that the energies of the repressed 
tendencies strive toward the elaborating Ego, the energies of resist- 
ance go forth from this Ego. Through the latter the energy quantum 
is withdrawn from the first by fixation. The consideration of the re- 
pressive process in dreams, psychoses and certain false perceptions 
and deficiencies of perception of daily life, under the calling to aid 
of the viewpoint of direction, will be saved for a later investigation. 

2. Let us turn once more to the identification processes and 
to their scope. Not only are objects and parts of objects introjected, 
but entire processes (relations between the Ego and external, world, 
between objects of the latter), entire dramas, so to speak. The 
most important of these introjected dramas, reduced to a brief for- 
mula, is coitus between the parents. This introjection we find (in 
the task of overcoming the Oedipus constellation), connected with 
the libidinous and other (destructive) object-relation and connected 
with the more or less strong introversion of the libido directed on 
father and mother. It is now of decisive importance which exit this 
introjection takes under the viewpoint of direction of the libido. We 
may disregard the further complication which the consideration of 
the destructive portion of the energies would yield and so (in a male 
child) would arrive at everything for a normal exit that the quanta 
of libido, which proceeds from the subject-formation (originated 
through identification with the father) and which are directed on 
the object-formation (originated through the object-relation to the 
mother and through introversion )—predominate the quanta of libido, 
which vice versa go forth from the subject-formation (originated 
through identification with the mother) and which are directed on 
the object-formation of the father-imago. 


7Compare Freud, “ Mass Psychology and Ego Analysis,” Chapter VII, 
where indeed the question is not of the direction of the libido to an imago, 
but to an actual object: “It is easy to express the difference of such a father- 
identification with the father-object-choice in a formula. In the first case 
the father is what one wished to be, in the second what one wished to possess. 
So it is the difference whether the fixation attacks the subject or the object 
of the Ego.” 
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IV 


In the following paragraphs we will, in place of notes which 
would too much overload the text and perhaps render it confusing, 
add a few supplementary observations. 

1. On Betng-Loved-in-Return: In connection with the account 
of the economic relations of being in love we may also attempt the 
elucidation of the phenomenon which occurs to the lover if he is 
beloved in return and which consists of a partial abolition of the 
feeling of humility, a return of self-esteem, and in an awakening 
of enthusiasm. We have to reverse the processes described for being 
in love, in order to understand this phenomenon. While through 
being in love previously free narcissistic libido was bound to all 
object-related processes and portions of systems, inclusive of those 
of the Super-Ego alteration originating through identification, and 
being loved in return causes the narcissistic libido to flow back to its 
abandoned position.® 

This becomes most distinct first in the contemplation of the libido 
displacement in the Super-Ego. The beloved one loves when there 
is full reciprocal love, to the lover, to all mankind, hence also to his 
characteristic values, as they, along with others, are localized in the 
Super-Ego. The lover simply allows his interest to be directed by 
that of the beloved who returns his love; he may begin again to 
love his individual Super-Ego, abandoned through falling in love. 

One could represent the question of the process of being loved in 
return: The lover elevates the love-object in imagination (Freud’s 
“Sexual Over-estimation”) in the same manner in which the 
infantile Ego, no longer self-satisfied, idealized itself, and therewith 
created the further efficacious side of the Super-Ego, which Freud 
has termed the ideal-Ego. The love-object, since he returns love, 
idealizes thereby the lover. Since the lover identifies himself with 
the beloved one, he identifies himself even with those heightening 
idealizing tendencies (which are in the love-object and directed on the 
lover) and gains through this a reanimation of the energies (formerly 
weakened through the libido-withdrawal), directed on his own Ideal- 
Ego. The lover should love himself, t.e., his Ideal-Ego in the same, 
or in increased measure, more than was the case before his falling in 
love. This consideration forces us to supplement the comprehension 
(that the lover only identifies himself in his Super-Ego with the 
object of love, or in other words the love-object only introjected in 


*Compare Freud, Introduction of Narcissism, Chapter III. 
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his Super-Ego) with this, that he also partly identifies himself in his 
Ego with the love-object. The circumstance that the lover (as a 
result of his identification with the idealizing of the love-object), can 
once more idealize himself, can only be visualized as going forth from 
his Ego and directed upon his Super-Ego. On the other hand along 
with this process an introjection into the Super-Ego maintains its 
value. For the idealization, the overvaluation, which takes up the 
love object with the lover, is on the other hand a valuation, and goes 
forth like all valuations from the Super-Ego. So far as this is the 
case it will also in the lover simultaneously start up, naturally, in the 
Super-Ego. The lover values himself, loves himself, his Ego, now 
likewise from his Super-Ego out, as his love-object values him. 
Identification of the lover with the love-object as far as the latter 
loves in turn will therefore have two consequences. As far as this 
identification attaches in the Ego of the lover the cathexis (directed 
from the Ego on the Super-Ego), which enables the love of the 
Ego to its own Ego-ideal, is restored. So far as it attaches in the 
Super-Ego the cathexis directed from the Super-Ego to the Ego, 
which enables the positive benevolent criticism of the personal Ego, 
is restored. 

2. Narcissistic Libido and Tender (Goal-inhibited) Strivings. 

Under tender or goal-inhibited strivings we understand chiefly 
two kinds of striving, of which one in purest form is distinguished 
from sexual strivings only because diverted entirely away from 
the genital zone, toward other sexual goals. The more extragenital 
sexual goals remain associated, the more it becomes associated with 
the preliminary pleasure. We designate kisses and contacts as 
tendernesses. 

The purest form of the latter, likewise named tender strivings in 
contrast with the first, dispenses entirely with sexual components 
and may be termed “ psychic tendernesses.” 

The psychic tenderness proceeds from feeling, from the imagi- 
nation and in part from that kind of identification which we name 
empathy. This kind of object-cathexis may also be called narcis- 
sistic, for it is a cathexis of the object with desexualized libido. 
With these two forms of tenderness we have described the terminal 
members of a series, in the course of which we can think of every 
degree of mixture between tenderness from cathexis with desex- 
ualized (narcissistic) libido and that from goal-inhibited sexual 
libido. 


(\ 
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3. The Relation of Narcissistic to Sexual Libido, That the sexual 
libido can do nothing without the narcissistic libido, fits thoroughly 
into the ideas long ago made familiar to us by Freud that in the 
narcissistic reservoir of the It the sexual promptings that are present 
therein are at first without object. Only the Ego (and we must 
add by means of its control of the narcissistic libido) and the con- 
nection with the external world given through the perception system 
and the relation to motility, are we able to join the sexual stir- 
rings with the perceptions, ideas and motor impulses, which enable 
them to bring themselves in connection with a real sexual object. 
Hence we comprehend the significance of the transporting function 
of the narcissistic libido in such manner that through withdrawal 
of such libido sexual incitations may be decreased and activated by 
the narcissistic libido which combines (corresponding to the character 
of the objectless, aimless and choiceless wandering sexual impulses 
of the It) with elements (perceptions, ideas, wishes, motor impulses), 
which only the real relation to an object of the external world makes 
possible to them. 

4. Sinking and Rising of Narcissism before and after Satisfac- 
tion of Sexual Requirements. In this connection the phenomenon 
becomes more intelligible that with the direction of sexual wishes 
on an object, so long as this wish remains unsatisfied, the narcissism 
of the wisher experiences a reduction, which is only made good 
again after gratification. This phenomenon we must refer back 
to what has been said of the indispensable (in sexual object-cathexis ) 
participation of the narcissistic libido. We must imagine that at 
first the sexual strivings forced the Ego to mobilize the trans- 
porting narcissistic libido necessary for the finding of an object, 
afterwards this libido in its turn is drawn along by the sexual 
libido and attached to the sexual stirrings referred to the object 
and to other object-related processes, and in just the same mass 
narcissistic libido is withdrawn from the Ego. Through this with- 
drawal is explained to us the reduction of self-esteem. Vice @ersa 
after gratification of sexual needs, not only is the sexual libido freed 
from its connection with the elements joined to the object but at the 
same time the accompanying narcissistic libido, so that the applicable 
narcissistic libido mounts to its original height. 


A CASE OF HYSTERICAL DEPRESSION. MECHANISMS 
OF IDENTIFICATION AND CASTRATION 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW YORK PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 24, 1925 


By Dorian FEIGENBAUM, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


The material on this case is so large that I cannot hope to present 
all of it in one lecture. I shall therefore have to choose and eliminate, 
at the risk of omitting many things of importance. But I shall 
endeavor to present a well articulated skeleton of the case, leaving it 
to you to fill in the gaps from your own experience. 

* * * 

The patient, a dressmaker, twenty-four years old, is intellectually 
more advanced than might be expected from her education. She 
exhibits good judgment and well developed insight. She was born 
in Poland, and lived under European small town conditions up to 
the age of thirteen, coming to America about ten years ago. She 
was the fifth of eight children, two of whom died in early childhood. 
She and her younger sister were brought to this country by a brother 
who was her immediate senior. The three oldest children, one brother 
and two sisters, as well as the mother, are still living in Europe. Her 
father died of asthma seven years ago, when about fifty-eight years 
of age. Her two oldest sisters are described by the patient as neurotic 
characters. One of them is considered a neurotic and had an attack 
of mental disturbance after a confinement, while the younger occa- 
sionally has crying spells. 

The history falls into the following rough divisions: childhood, 
relationship to her mother, relationship to her brother, dreamlife, 
and symptoms of the neurosis. As I have already stated she was 
the fifth child in a family of six, the children being born far apart, 
the oldest more than twenty years older than the patient. Due to 
this, as far as she can remember, she felt neglected and abused. I 
may state that the analysis did not succeed in revealing any data 
about the first years of her life. The earliest material which I 
obtained belongs to the period from the fifth to the ninth year. About 
her reactions to the birth of the younger children, which would have 
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been of interest, I could not get any data at all, as they are covered 
by amnesia. Her first birth theories, from the age of five, may be 
quoted: “ Children are brought home in a valise ’—“ For money I 
shall buy myself a brother,”—“ People come from pictures.” She 
was a quiet and devoted child. From earliest childhood she seems 
to have been under the continuous impression that preference was 
given to others in the family circle and thought that she was being 
taken advantage of by her mother and the oldest brother. About 
the same time the patient felt that her father and mother were 
differently disposed towards her. She definitely preferred her father 
who “protected her from her mother.’’ She states: “About that 
time I had no confidence in mother.” She slept in the same bed with 
her father and her brother up to the age of about twelve. Once, at 
the age of about nine or ten, while sleeping with her brother, she 
woke up in fear. We shall return to this point as it happened to 
play an important part in the development of her neurotic character. 
This same brother played the role of father in the family. 

She was hit on the head by a ball, an incident to which she 
attributes importance in connection with her neurosis. She actually 
had some lipomas on the top of her head. 

Her first menstrual period occurred at about the age of twelve. 
For three months she kept it a secret from her mother. She was 
very shocked and in the first few months kept asking herself: ‘“‘ Why 
am I not a man?” About the same time another shock occurred. 
This is what she tells about it: She had to help her brother in his 
grocery store. Once she complained about a load being too heavy 
for her and causing a pain in the heart. ‘‘ You do not know what 
you are talking about,” said her mother. The next morning the 
patient noticed blood on the left corner of her lips which had been 
cut by a rough edge on a cup. Her mother said: “It might be 
that your tooth is bleeding.” She lost half a cupful of blood. A 
kind of Russian medicine man was called in spite of her mother’s 
laughing at her. He said that it was a hemorrhage coming from 
her heart, and sewed up the wound. He also said: “If she were 
older she would die of it.’ Her mother lied to the doctor and said 
that the patient did not do any hard work, despite the fact that she 
knew that this was not true. In contrast to her mother her father 
was sentimental towards her and used to say: ‘Do not make a 
servant of her, she is young.” Her secret hope was that if she 
should ever marry it would be a man like her father. Another blood 
accident occurring at this time impressed her. A girl friend fell 
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down from the oven and remained hanging exposed, with her head 
down, so that the patient was able to witness what was probably a 
vaginal hemorrhage. 

When about sixteen she saw a drunken old man on the street 
exhibiting himself and demonstrating with a knife how he would 
perform a castration upon himself. The crowd was excited by the 
shameless behavior of the old man and beat him. During different 
periods of the analysis this accident came out in the form of associa- 
tions as well as in a dream. 

One of her baby brothers died of an infectious disease. The 
patient went into the sick room against the warning of her family, 
became “ slightly sick,” as she says, and after that believed herself 
infected by her brother’s disease. Later on, as we shall see, this 
reaction was repeated. 

* * * 

When the patient came to be analyzed the following symptoms 
stood out in her condition: a depressive state characterized by self- 
centered moods, lack of interest and relationships to her surround- 
ings, tense expression of the face (a blond complexion with hard, 
manly characteristics), wet eyes, an inclination to cry, pessimistic 
ideas centered around the idea of death, especially of her brother’s 
death, and a pronounced variety of fears and complaints. According 
to her sister the patient gradually became sick soon after her brother’s 
death. In spite of many medical treatments, including a tonsilectomy, 
for most of the past year, she remained at home in an apathetic state, 
lying in bed, sighing, refusing food and help from her sister. She 
had continual crying spells, suffered from persistent sleeplessness at 
night, and kept on losing weight until she was down to 98 pounds. 
Her kaleidoscopic symptoms, as brought out by an analysis lasting 
about seven months with daily sessions, may be grouped as follows: 

The first group includes the state of depression and ideas about 
death, the compulsive syndrom and hallucinations. Depression con- 
stantly colors her state of mind. Reminiscences of her brother’s 
death and fear of her own death were the center around which her 
ideas and symptoms grouped themselves. As I shall be able to show 
you later, her ideas of death were found by analysis to have two 
main determinants. Her conscious dread of death appeared in her 
dream life as ideas of libidinous relations with her beloved brother, 
while her death-ideas as such were identical with an outlet for her 
anger and her revenge tendencies towards her mother. Her com- 
plaints have a pseudo-hypochondriacal character and correspond to 
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depressive ideas of impoverishment.! She is complaining of prac- 
tically every serious sickness that she knows of. From time to time 
she is afraid of insanity and sudden death. Ulcer in the abdomen, 
rheumatism, gallstones, ulcer of the brain, anemia and cancer, are 
all diseases from which the patient at various times believes herself 
to be suffering. Cancer is her most constant fear. We must not 
forget that her brother died of cancer. She believes that her blood 
is becoming more and more colorless. While she is never tired of 
complaining of her bodily sensations she suffers from a number of 
ideas which she would like to avoid but from which she cannot 
escape because of their definite compulsive character. She constantly 
mourns her brother’s death. Is this a normal grief for a beloved 
relative, or can we see in it signs of neurotic mechanisms? We shall 
try to answer this later. 

She voices constant reproaches against her mother as she believes 
her to be the cause of her “ spoiled life.’ She is afraid of falling, 
fainting, of being raped, of losing her menstruation. Occasionally 
shs is afraid of drinking water. At other times she has compulsive 
ideas of “filling herself’ with water and drinks as many as six 
glasses of water at a time. She was afraid of bathing in the ocean. 
She believed that she would come out of the water stiff. ‘I will not 
be able to move my limbs and neck and I also will become stiff.” She 
is afraid of “losing her whole body.” She is a victim of neurotic 
blushing and shame in connection with, as she phrases it, “dirt of 
her body and sickness.” Anal-sadistic symptoms are prominent. 
After her operation she used to examine her stool to see whether 
she could find discharges of pus from her tonsils mixed up with 
the powder that she received before the operation, as well as with 
the ether for her narcosis. Of course she did not see anything. 
“Since then,” she says, “I suffered from constipation.” Hence her 
belief that some “dirt”? had remained behind in her body. The 
patient turns most of her sadistic impulses against herself. When- 
ever she is in pain she had the impulsive idea of “cutting herself 
open with a knife, cutting her neck, breast, or stomach,” in order 
“to see what pains her.” “ Bad imaginations,” as she calls them, 
are worrying her. At the end of the analysis, when most of her 
symptoms had disappeared, she produced for a short time com- 
pulsive ideas of a peculiar “ perversion of colors,” i.¢e., she had “ to 


1JIn the discussion Dr. Brill correctly remarked that the patient’s early 
environment could be made accountable for her liking to complain and magnify 
her ailments. 
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think of a red thing as being green,” etc. At the same time she had 
to see some objects large—a kind of compulsive macropsy, or she 
had to see several objects conglomerated into one. The patient 
reports a kind of bed ceremony: “she needs a great deal of room in 
bed.” We recall the shock in her childhood while sleeping with her 
brother, when she was close to him and felt crowded in the bed. 
Other compulsive acts were “ examining” her mouth and her teeth 
every night before going to bed. For several months she gargled her 
mouth three times a day. The hallucinations which she produced 
during her analysis occurred mostly in the beginning and were dis- 
tinctly visual hallucinations. Several times she saw on the street 
“an elderly woman with beautiful hair and grey eyes ’"—‘“a bad 
woman who wishes her evil, gesticulating with her hands and laugh- 
ing maliciously.” This woman corresponds to her description of 
her mother. 

Once, at the end of a session, she saw: “a nice, blond girl, the 
upper part of her body naked, who saves herself by climbing up a 
tree ’—“‘a crowd of middle aged, strange looking men wanted her 
to come down.” Her will to recover was found to be the basis of 
this hallucination. “An elderly man in navy blue” (the patient’s 
favorite color), “a girl in black, I see her crying.” The hallucina- 
tion of “small green, round stones” was analyzed as a reaction to 
an explanation given to her by the analyst when, at the end of the 
session, she asked him what diseases of the gallbladder were known. 
In the subways the patient saw “dead bodies ’’—“ as if everybody 
were dead.” Most of the time she saw her brother either as dead 
or “beautiful.” She saw “living fishes ’’—“ cows and_ horses.” 
Thinking of “pictures” she saw “a man seducing a girl.” We 
recall her birth theory, “ children coming from pictures.” ‘All men 
are brutal,” she said in this connection. Once in a while she sees 
“fire” before her eyes. Owing to the psychophysical symptoms, 
she complains of almost every organ. The oral-sadistic syndrom 
plays the main role: loss of appetite and pseudo-hunger, periods of 
severe hunger, distaste for oil, butter, fat and—peculiarly—* for 
men,” as she once mentioned in connection with her distaste for 
foods, ‘‘ fullness in the throat,” “‘ fullness in the stomach,” “ fullness 
in the intestines,” nausea and constipation. She also complains of 
a stinging pain in the side, pressure and congestion in the chest, 
difficulties in breathing. The patient constantly complains, “ I cannot 
breathe ”—“ It takes my breath away,” although she lies quietly 
and speaks in a normal, even tone. We remember that her father 
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suffered from asthma. Chills, hot and cold feelings, numb and 
dead feeling in the extremities, blood excitements, are constantly 
complained of. “The blood is burning my body ”’—“ my pulse 
stands still.” For more than a year, as the history of her neurosis 
showed, she actually suffered from fluor albus. This turned out to 
be disguised masturbation with brother-phantasies and stopped 
after about six weeks of analysis, almost simultaneously with her 
constipation. A few attacks of spasms at night and occasional head- 
aches about complete the list. It must be added that the patient 
placed most of her pains on the left side of her body which turned 
out to be connected with her repeated shocks, all of which were 
located on her left side. 
* * & 

With regard to the patient’s relation to her brothers and her 
parents the analysis brought out the following facts. Her father 
was kind and beloved but played no great part in the family life, 
according to the patient’s reactions. Her oldest brother, almost 
twenty years her senior, assumed the father role. As already men- 
tioned, at the age of nine, while sleeping with him one night, she 
woke up in fear. Here is her account of what happened: “ My 
brother was holding me in his arms, he embraced me so tightly that 
I woke up. I could not escape from him. I felt his arms about 
my body, I felt his right hand on my left side. I was wet with 
perspiration and felt very hot. The next morning I cried hard and 
said that for no money in the world would I sleep with him again. 
When I grew up I always wanted a large bed and I could not sleep 
with anybody. On this night I found out the difference between 
boys and girls.” This incident provoked her sex envy, probably 
renewed from early childhood. At the same time it irritates her 
unconscious guilty feeling because of her active castration impulses.? 
Her negative feelings for her mother were henceforth transferred 
to this brother and from him to other men. 

This identification of brother with mother is easily understood 
if we recall that this brother as well as her mother forced her to do 
work which she considered hard, unpleasant, and unjust and against 


2 The analysis of her reproach constellation towards brother and mother 
(constant reproaches against the analyst for being “compelled to speak about 
those things’) always led to guilty feelings. Towards the end of the analysis 
the patient sought to free herself from an oath given during the first severe 
period of her illness by the idea of “dedicating a sum of money for poor 
patients.” 
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which she objected as a renewal of her masculine protest. The 
younger brother, on the contrary, always acts towards her like the 
beloved father. He takes her and her younger sister over to America. 
He assumes care of them, marries off the younger sister, and is 
vitally interested in marrying her off too. But unfortunately he 
becomes sick of cancer of the stomach and slowly dies after suffering 
eighteen months. It was during this period of her brother’s sickness 
that her neurosis began to develop. She willingly nurses her brother 
day and night because she loves and admires him, worries intensely 
and wears herself out. The younger sister, being married, is more 
or less passive. The patient’s eagerness to help her brother was so 
great that she slept with him for month after month during his 
illness in order to be with him “ at once when he wants me at night.” 
It is worth while to cite some of the brother’s symptoms as described 
by her because they explain many of her own complaints. He had 
pains in the stomach, nausea, vomiting spells, and disturbances in 
breathing. All these symptoms are repeated by her. Once, when 
she saw her vomit she immediately was certain that she also suffered 
from cancer on account of the similarity of the discharge. She 
slept at her brother’s right side so that she always felt him at her 
left side. Her left side becomes a symbol of sickness and death. 
“T think the left side is death, the right side life,” she once said.® 

I shall mention two more incidents of her brother’s illness which 
are of great importance in the development of the patient’s neurosis. 

Shortly before his death he willed her his diamond ring and one 
hundred dollars. She instantly fainted at this symbolic betrothal 
as a defense against her strong incest ideas. She could never wear 
this ring and finally gave it to her sister. Towards the end of her 
analysis she wanted to send the ring to her mother. Another ring 
which she had received seven years before from her first lover, she 
also never wore. In regard to the hundred dollars I may mention 
the fact that at the end of the analysis she also planned to donate 
this same amount of money for a charitable purpose. A typical solu- 
tion of unconscious guilty-feelings as well as an anal-sadistic abreac- 


3 The symbolic value of right and left, well known since the very be- 
ginning of psychoanalysis, is again strikingly illustrated in a case of anxiety 
hysteria of a young man with manifest homosexual experiences during 
puberty, quite unfamiliar with psychoanalytical interpretation, who associ- 
ated to “left side” with: ‘“ heart—masturbation.” Another time he associ- 
ated to “left shoulder” with: “ masturbation.” Dr. Polon observed that 
many female neurotics masturbate with their left hand. 
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tion. A day before her brother’s death the patient overheard her 
brother in the next room as he was saying to a friend: “I cannot be 
saved any more, but she can be saved ”—“I could not get what he 
meant, what was I to be saved from? I did not feel sick at all. I 
was afraid he had become insane.” I refer here to the postponed 
obedience which we encounter in almost every analysis. 

Here we are actually dealing with the command of her brother, 
with whom the patient identified herself, namely the command “ to 
get sick,” implying, of course, to get sick of cancer, the same sickness 
from which he suffered, as well as the suggestion that she still “ can 
be cured.” In this way her intensive search for medical aid for 
more than a year can be explained. Her brother was sick for eighteen 
months. The patient’s sickness lasted about the same time. She 
was cured at the end of eighteen months.‘ 

* * * 

The mother is at the center of all her reproaches, resentments, 
anger, jealousy, and revenge ideas. “ Mother is to blame because 
I did not marry my first lover and because I am now as sick as I 
am ”—‘I don’t love or hate mother, I only pity her ’”’—“I would 
like her to see me now, how I suffer—a mother must know how her 
child suffers.” Every person who gets in her way is identified 
with her mother. A woman actually spoiled her second chance of 
marriage just as her mother had spoiled the first. During the last 
period of her brother’s sickness she was about to be engaged when a 
woman of her acquaintance called the young man’s attention to the 
possibility of cancer being in the family—“ The girl (the patient) 
must be seriously infected and disposed to cancer, if she has not 


4 My experience makes me more and more inclined to believe that the 
duration of a neurosis, including the treatment, also seems to be determined 
by inner mechanisms, especially identification. Here I shall only quote one 
of my most recent cases, a young man suffering from psychic depression 
with compulsive ideas. His identification with his mother is an outstanding 
factor of his neurosis. She was twice confined in an insane asylum and 
finally committed suicide in the patient’s fifteenth year. During the third 
month of the analysis the patient associated: ‘ I see a man with moustaches. 
He reminds me of the janitor where my mother committed suicide. He was 
the first to tell me what had happened. That morning I was staring——. 
Now I have a picture of Ward’s Island where mother was——. A kind of 
obsession, when mother had her first breakdown I was eight years old. She 
was away 19 months——I had the obsession to be sick that long. Because 
she was sick so long I have to be sick——about two years. I have no 
energy to suffer so long a 
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got it already.” Asa result of this remark the young man stopped 
his courtship. ‘‘ That woman,” as she refers to her in associations 
and dreams, is the living image of her mother. We have already 
heard about the shock of her first menstruation and the other blood 
shock, both connected in her mind with violent anger against her 
mother. We also recall here her blood shocks which provoked her 
protest against “not being a man.” Hence her mother, we may say, 
becomes the target of her castration-complex. This also explains 
her constant reproaches against the doctor who removed her tonsils. 
The tonsils acquire supervaluation (Ueberwertigkeit) because they 
represent the regretted and later introjected penis. Now, if we take 
into account her suppressed primary anger against her mother as a 
rival for her father’s love, we will understand that her castration- 
complex, reinforced by the tonsilectomy and her brother’s death, 
activated her Oedipus-complex in its “completer” form, to use 
Freud’s term. 
* *  * 

We find a pronounced exhibitionism in our patient, both in its 
passive and active form. Besides the usual female dress-exhibi- 
tionism she shows a differentiated sense of color in her ordinary 
expressions as well as in her dreams in which she often speaks of 
“light grey,” “dark brown,” “ navy-blue ’’—‘“ In my dream, I saw 
a bedspread a shade lighter than this grey here,” etc. Some colors 
have definite symbolic value for her: navy-blue and green for health; 
dirt-yellow and black for sickness (“dirt in my body ’’); red for 
resentment; yellow for sickness and menses. We recall her com- 
pulsive perversion of colors. She exhibits her suffering with great 
delight in minute descriptions of her sensations, especially to mother- 
images, her younger sister and the analyst. The active side of her 
exhibitionism is seen in the aready mentioned eye symptoms as 
macropsy, etc. One of her most frequent complaints was “ staring.” 
The analysis disclosed that the patient in these fits of staring, lasting 
a few seconds or several minutes, saw her “ brother’s beautiful 
body ” or various objects which she hardly could describe, which, 
however, were undoubtedly substituted for the penis. Here finally 
I refer to her visual hallucinations, as observed in the first period 
of the analysis. At that time the patient also complained of a com- 


pulsion “to look at the sex part of a man’s body.” 
x * * 


5 Freud. Das Ich und das Es. 1923, page 38. 
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I shall only bring out a few points of her rich dream life. I have 
at hand about 150 of her dreams. Her mother appears in her dreams 
as “‘ The bad woman.” ‘“ Sister and mother are at a wedding, I did 
not want to speak to them. I was far from them.” ‘“ Mother at 
home and yet in a strange place.” In another dream she contradicts 
her mother in some religious observances. Many of her dreams 
are full of spoken reproaches against her mother, her sister or 
against “that woman.” “I had money in a cup of tea, mother 
wishes to take it away.” As a revenge act against her mother she 
dreams of disturbing the analyst in his office, where an “ elderly 
grey woman in black appears.” She thinks of her mother and 
expresses her anger because “ mother did not believe me to be sick.” 
It is clear that her negative adjustment, as it appears in this dream 
in an effort to annoy the analyst, is transferred from her mother. 
Another dream against her mother: She dreams of scratching her 
sister’s lips and “ much blood is running.” She reflects: “it is only 
a dream.” We see here both the revenge-tendency as well as the 
“compulsion to repetition’ from her traumatic blood experience at 
the age of twelve. In the latter part of the analysis she dreams 
systematically about the images—images coming to her and apolo- 
gizing. In one dream, when she again voices her anger towards 
“that woman ” she also dreams about “ eating meat of a dirty-yellow 
color like a gallbladder.” “TI thought in the dream perhaps it 1s my 
sickness, perhaps the gall. As I bought the meat I felt a great 
appetite—until I thought it is my sickness that I am about to eat— 
then I lost my appetite.”” This dream, which contains her castration- 
anger and her active castration-tendencies in the form of revenge, 
is only one of a large series of similar cannibalistic dreams and shows 
the tendency to nullify the castration through the mechanism of 
introjection. In this connection it is worth while to recall some of 
her compulsive ideas about “filling out ’’ as in the case of her com- 
pulsive thirst and her complaints about the “ fullness in the throat, 
stomach and intestines.” 

In about the seventh week of the analysis she dreams: 


“A nice, tall, blond girl from home said that her wedding was to 
take place in a big hall. I saw her groom. I closely observed the 
nice girl, She wore a heavy thing. She had no dress on. Her 
dress was in the corner. Later on she took off her cloak and hat. 
Breathing heavily because of the weight of the heavy thing. I saw 
her heart breathing heavily. I also observed the young man. I 
thought: the girl is quite old and wishes to have her wedding in a big 
hall. I wondered that she should demand a thing like that.” 
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The patient gives the following associations: “I knew the girl 
from home, she was a healthy girl. After awaking, when I thought 
of her, I again had the sensation of pain in my abdomen through and 
through. My pains are because of the heavy thing. My sickness— 
it is a heavy sickness.” To the groom she associates: “ He was the 
brother of the girl in real life. He was killed in the war, he was a 
nice, good-looking, healthy man. They knew my brother and sister. 
The girl in the dream took off her heavy garment. I however, did 
not take off my sickness yet. The groom in the dream looked to me 
like my brother.”’ We see the dreamer herself as the bride and her 
brother as the groom. 

The following dream illustrates her identification with her 
mother and at the same time with men, and also throws light on one 
of her main symptoms and the process of introjection: 


« 


. . . A large room in a new building. Three children’s beds like 
in a hospital. Many women, girls and children. A woman and a young 
girl. All go to bed and so do I. I slept well. Then I felt that some- 
body woke me up. At my right the bedding was all heaped up and 
I felt a shock at my right breast. I wondered why the man was 
heaping up only half of the bedding and why he uncovered me when 
he woke me up. He said to everybody, ‘leave your bed.’ I asked 
why. He said: ‘A new room must be disinfected with gas.’ All 
the women went into one corner of the room. The men went to the 
opposite corner. I saw that one of the men took a pipe in his mouth. 
He blew up the pipe. The pipe became big and finally reached the 
women in the opposite corner. I felt the smoke coming out of the 
pipe. I could not stand the smoke. I felt suffocated, was frightened 
and went out of the room, while the other women joined the men. 
I wore my nightgown, the men laughed at me and the man with the 
pipe got hold of my hand so that I should not be afraid ”’ 


With the “ new building ”’ she associates: “I have heard of a man 
being sick of cancer. I wanted to see him, but I did not go there. 
I heard that he has a pipe in his throat through which he 1s fed. 
Years ago he was very healthy looking. I thought: will I also need 
a pipe like that? That was my first idea when I woke up.” The 
pipe she saw in the dream at first was small, but then grew bigger 
and bigger and was of a light-grey color—“ like a grey man.’”’ She 
identifies herself with the man suffering from cancer. The pipe in 
his throat (probably a gastric pipe) is the smoking pipe in the dream 
which becomes larger and finally reaches the women in the corner. 
It is not difficult to understand this symbol of the penis. We recall, 
how often the patient speaks of “dirt in my body,” identifying black 
colored dirt with her sickness. So we understand the smoke coming 
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from the pipe as a symbol of her sickness. The unconscious thoughts 
of this dream are: “J wish to be like my brother. I cannot— 
because of my sex. I wish to be with my brother. I cannot—because 
he died of cancer. So I will be like him and with him. Like him—in 
taking the pipe into me the way the man does tn the dream; urth 
him—by being stick of cancer.’ Were again we see that the castra- 
tion-complex is at the center of the neurosis and observe the mech- 
anism of introjection (“ smoking pipe,” which means penis, in her 
throat) as a vain struggle and protest against the castration. I 
believe this dream to be important in understanding the structure of 
the neurosis in toto and perhaps it will also help us to answer the 
question in regard to its outbreak. We shall return to this later. 

Another dream illustrates the patient’s unconscious conception of 
her neurosis and her will to get rid of it. We recall the postponed 
obedience as a power leading her. She dreamed: 


. “Isaw my brother-in-law from home. I was riding in the 
street with a little child and was playing with it. I liked it until my 
brother-in-law came and told me to go home. He took the child 
away from me. A girl came and greeted me. ‘Do you know whom 
I met?’ Whom? ‘ That woman and the young man.’ I said, ‘I do 
not wish to see them.’ At that moment I saw ‘that woman’ passing 
by in the street. I had a feeling of resentment and anger. I was not 
able to look at her. I did not care to leave the room where my 
brother-in-law was. I heard from him that I came too late to see the 
funeral of the old physician. I regretted his death very much, he 
was such a good doctor. I saw people running into the same build- 
ing. Many busy men were present in the rooms. I myself was out 
on the street. It was good to see all the people inthe rooms” .. . 


Here the associations: “ many men ’’—are the many doctors that 
were present at her operation. While her brother was sick all the 
four little rooms in her house were filled up with visitors. “ Being 
out in the street ’’—recalls to her the death of an old beloved physi- 
cian, when she was sixteen. She also recalls the neurosis with her 
oldest sister who became ill after a confinement. Another doctor, a 
friend of the deceased, promised a cure, although her illness was 
serious. This proved to be the case. Her sister was cured of her 
disease which lasted one and a half years and felt even better than 
before.” ‘That woman”: the dreamer connects all the sufferings 
she had to go through with her. “Too late to the doctor's 
funeral ’’—*“ It would have been better had I come to the analysis 
sooner and not wasted one year looking for help.” We gather the 
latent thoughts of this dream in the following: “llthough I came too 
late to the analysts” (“too late to the doctor’s funeral”) “TJ still can 
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get cured” (“‘a better feeling while talking to her brother-in-law ’’) 
“ from the neurosis caused me by that woman” (“I saw that woman 
passing by”) “and became a mother like my stster”’ (“ playing with 
the child’). 

We have a long series of exhibitionistic dreams usually attended 
by feelings of shame. In many of these she sees herself with only 
the upper part of the body exposed. This recalls that the patient 
often spoke of her beloved brother’s beautiful torso. At various 
times the dreams are concerned with shoes. The analysis brought 
out strongly this well known symbol of the penis with the specific 
addition of making the shoes represent the neurosis in toto which in 
other dreams appears now as “ dirt,” now as “smoke from a pipe,” 
etc. One of her dreams emphasizes wide shoes. The analysis led 
to the first period of the neurosis when the patient suffered from the 
fear of falling from the chair, the stairs, the window, etc. The 
“wide shoe” symbolizing the penis, a compensation for her fem- 
ininity, also protects her against sexual temptation. 1 mention one 
of her compulsions “to examine her hands and feet to see whether 
they were swollen from sickness.” 

A few words about the color of the emotions in the dreams. I 
find aggression and defense predominating in about equal propor- 
tion. With striking frequency the aggression is accompanied by 
resentment and anger. The patient is very fond of crude contrasts 
between healthy and sick people and well and poorly dressed people, 
in which she finds herself at a disadvantage. She is bitter and full 
of self-pity, as in her waking life. 

* *  * 

We now come to the summation of the case. The outbreak of 
the neurosis follows upon her brother’s death and the recent loss of 
her lover. These experiences symbolize to her a new castration 
because two of her beloved ones were cut off from her. Behind the 
structure of the acute neurosis we plainly see the latent inner con- 
flict ready for manifestation. The patient’s father-love soon splits 
into love for the father images, i.c., her brothers. The already 
existing ambivalence towards her mother is now augmented by an 
ambivalence towards her primal objects of libido. The traumatic 
experience with her oldest brother reanimates her penis-envy from 
suppressed levels. Consciously she turns her love away from him. 
Unconsciously, however, the process of introjection of her earlier 
libidinous object is beginning in her. She reduces her father-image 
from object-libido to identification. The mechanism apparently plays 
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a large part in her case on account of its early manifestation. The 
relation between object-libido and identification in this case is well 
worth our study. At times they seem to run parallel just as already 
observed by O. Fenichel ® who described a very similar case calling 
attention to these very correlations. In the patient’s experience while 
in bed with her brother, she felt his penis but repulsed it under 
protest—with anxiety manifestations—as under these conditions a 
renewed libidinous investment was unbearable to her. According to 
the C&dipus-situation she reacts against her brother by transferring 
to him her hatred for her mother. From now on this causes the 
ambivalence of her attitude towards men in general. Freud’s con- 
ception of the “completer”’* CEdipus-complex helps our under- 
standing of this situation. 

The latent inner conflict is revived through the patient’s most 
recent fatal experiences. Her nursing of her brother during the 
eighteen months of his illness creates the mother situation. Her 
libido encounters the incest taboo. The patient finds an outlet in 
identification. The brother’s death resulted in a renewed deprivation 
of libido but at the same time it strengthened the identification. She 
loses her brother only to introjyect him more completely into herself. 
The introjection leads her to assume the symptoms of her brother’s 
illness.8 

We saw the oral- and anal-sadistic symptoms as prominent pseudo- 
hypochondriacal complaints which took form shortly after her 
tonsilectomy.® They are the result of the mechanism and introjection 
because they sympoblize the penis which the patient incorporated. 
Now we also understand “ fulness of throat and stomach ”—“ as if 
something were in the stomach up to the throat ’—“ the dirt, smoke in 
the body,” etc., not to forget the symptom of cancer (literally: 


®Dr. O. Fenichel. “Introjektion und Kastrations-Komplex.” Intern. 
Ztschrft. f. Psychoanalyse, XI Band, pp. 261-296. 

7Freud. ‘Das Ich und das Es.” 1923, p. 38. 

6 Dr. Polon suggested that the dynamic aspects of the case might be formu- 
lated thus: The symptoms were reaction phenomena to two kinds of cravings. 
As an expression of competition with the mother because of the love striving 
for the father (brother) and further as an attempt to free herself from her 
father- (brother-) libido by giving him up through identification with him. 
The result was unconscious homosexuality against which the ego defended 
itself by active negation of the mother as love object. 

® Dr. Lorand mentions a case of an active female homosexual who mani- 
fested hypochondriacal fears after a tonsilectomy, especially in reference to 
“the two holes of infection” in her pharynx. 
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“crab ’’) which she describes as a crawling, gnawing, parasite which 
wanders about in her body. Finally we recall her fits of severe hunger 
which the analysis identified as hunger for the lost objects of her 
libido. To this hunger corresponds the globus symptom through the 
mechanism of introjection. O. Fenichel, in his interesting analysis 
already referred to made a thorough study of a similar case of 
neurotic hunger. In analogy to my patient’s “crab” his patient 
variously identified hunger as a dragon, intestinal parasite, a dog, etc. 

The first result of this mechanism of introjection is the with- 
drawal of libidinous quantities from the outer world and the regres- 
sion to narcissistic levels. She uses her pseudo-depressive grief for 
her dead brother in order to abreact her castration-anger and her 
resentment against her mother. Thus the Cdipus-complex again 
turns out to be the nucleus of the psychoneurosis. 

* * 

The diagnostic summation of this case deserves a few words. Is 
this a case of typical depression? Is the patient’s grief for her 
brother truly depressive? No. We miss the typical depressive inhi- 
bition and impoverishment of the ego. We miss the characteristic 
psychotic grief. Freud, for the first time in psychiatric literature, 
analyzed grief and melancholia and shed a fundamental new light 
upon them in his paper on the subject. “In grief the world is poor 
and empty. In melancholia the ego is poor and empty,” says Freud. 
The patient shows none of the depressive self-accusation and self- 
abasement. The characteristic shamelessness of the depressive 
patient who exhibits himself without any reserve and his loss of self- 
respect are absent in our case. Our patient revealed her neurosis to 
very few people, while dissimulating it in front of others. It is 
interesting to note that she kept her neurosis and the analysis con- 
cealed from her associates as long as possible and constantly invented 
new excuses when she had to visit her analyst. The loss of the object 
of her libido is entirely conscious to the patient. This is not the case 
in states of depression.?° 


10 In answer to Dr. Brill’s query whether this might not rather be a case 
of schizophrenia the following counter-arguments may be cited. The con- 
version hysteria appears at the center of the psychoneurosis and is not only 
a concomitant. The patient is entirely free from delusions and her grief 
for her brother is not psychotic. It might be called a pseudo-melancholic 
grief. The hallucinations are exclusively visual and have a hysterical quality. 
The diagnosis of hysterical depression is finally justified by the patient’s good 
insight into her illness, her will to recovery, her good transference in the 
analysis, and her cure. 
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The kaleidoscope of conversion-hysterical symptoms shows that 
we are not dealing with a typical depression. Many depressive char- 
acteristics are, of course, present. The patient indulges in self- 
torment which, as a form of self-punishment for her hate-tendencies 
towards her mother, would correspond to the typical mechanisms in 
depression. I have already mentioned her fears and compulsive 
symptoms. We know how frequently hypochondriacal fears fill out 
pictures of depression. With regard to her compulsive symptoms I 
may recall Abraham’s'! valuable papers on the relation between 
depression and compulsion. 

We have before us an atypical case of psychoneurosis with attri- 
butes of psychosis, t.e., the presence of narcissistic qualities and the 
mechanism of introjection. Are we able to answer the question why 
this case did not become a psychosis? Here we touch a rather deli- 
cate problem, for which we as yet have no satisfactory solution. We 
may, nevertheless, attempt to formulate certain hypothetic explana- 
tions. The deepening of the problem of the ego-formation as 
expressed by Freud in “ Das Ich und das Es” makes it possible for 
us to assume that the ego-development of the patient, due to her 
experiences, protected her, we may say, from psychosis. I have in 
mind the theory that the patient’s identification with her father-images 
takes place in her prior to her experiences of libidinous deprivation. 
In psychotic depressions the loss of the libidinous object regularly 
precedes the identification. Following Abraham’s !? conception of 
“ Partial-incorporation,” which would seem to apply here, we may 
assume that a change in the patient’s ego took place which acted to 
prevent the complete introjection which is typical for states of 
depression. 

We now come to the final point, namely, the postponed obedience 
to her brother. This acted as a guiding factor in the fate of the 
neurosis, like a sort of spell, if I may be allowed to pursue my 
hypothesis to this extent. You may recall the brother’s words before 
his death: “I cannot be saved any more but she can be saved.” 
Accordingly the pateint had to become sick, she had to be cured. Her 
brother’s words acted as a command to have her neurosis and to save 
her from deep regressions. I believe the patient’s ability to obey her 
dead brother’s command is identical with her ability to transfer in 
the psychoanalytic treatment. Both are the result of a specific forma- 
tion of her ego. The loss of her libidinous object in this case does 


11K, Abraham. Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Libido, 1924. 
12 Ibidem. 
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not seem to have had fatal after-effects because in the patient’s 
previous and recent experiences the process of identification preceded 
the loss of the object. 

* * * 

I think it would be worth while to survey the case in relation to 
analytic therapy. 

By this I mean two things. In the first place, the nature and 
course of the transference and of the resistances. Secondly, some 
mistakes in technique. 

In general the transference was positive. This is only natural 
because after the patient’s loss of her father, brother and lover, the 
analyst represented all three of these figures. Besides, and primarily, 
he was the mother to whom the helpless child came for help and 
guidance. At about the middle of the analysis, the more the sup- 
pressed feelings of hatred and revenge ideas relating to the mother 
came to the surface, the more the resistance began to develop. It very 
soon came out that the patient could not tolerate the idea of being 
cured until her mother should be made to realize what she had done to 
her. She frequently insisted that her sister should participate in her 
disease, so to speak, by coming to me and talking about the patient’s 
sickness. She had not written to her mother for over a year and it 
was interesting to observe how, parallel to the progress of the 
analysis, there occurred first the idea, then the desire, and finally the 
actual writing to her mother. A peculiar sigh ‘ O1,” served as a 
signal for us both, during the progress of the analysis, to show her 
anger and resentment against her mother. Whenever I supplemented 
this exclamation with the appropriate sentence: “Oi, mama, what 
have you done to me?” the patient gave a positive reaction. 

Four times during the progress of the analysis mother-images 
interfered and in each case caused resistance and a relapse lasting 
for a few weeks. On one occasion her younger sister made an 
ambiguous remark to the effect that the patient should marry and 
have a child rather than go on wasting money on being analyzed. The 
admonition to get married coming from a mother-image meets with 
resistance because at one time the mother was the greatest hindrance 
to her marriage, while at another time it was “that woman” whose 
interference played a part in the outbreak of the neurosis. On the 
second occasion her maternal aunt reproached her for not visiting 
her brother’s grave. We know that the patient’s fixation upon her 
brothers goes to the center of her neurosis; she cannot go to the 
cemetery just because it is her dearest wish. Her aunt’s remark 
denies her neurosis in toto and robs her of its morbid gain. 
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This same aunt also tells her that the patient should go on paying 
room and board to her sister as before. The patient’s revenge-con- 
stellation against her mother makes it unbearable for her to acknowl- 
edge obligations to a mother-image. 

Towards the end of the analysis, when her employer, a pro- 
nounced mother-image, tries to interfere with the patient by urgently 
suggesting that she should not take a vacation at the present time, 
this again provoked a strong protest and a relapse with violent com- 
plaints and reproaches about the analysis. 

As was to be expected, a new disappointment set in when the 
analysis was about to come to an end. Her discharge itself took place 
under strong resistances. These resistances were assimilated. The 
analysis then progressed until the condition improved visibly. At the 
moment when the patient again began to feel thoroughly at home and 
comfortable in the analysis I announced to her that the analysis could 
be terminated in about three weeks. The immediate effect was dis- 
appointment and defense. She said: “ Many times I thought, when 
I get cured I shall be so happy that I will dance all day long and now 
I do not feel even the slightest satisfaction.” At the next to the last 
session the patient was again disappointed and said: ‘“‘ When I 
heard of the end of the analysis it was as if the doctor had condemned 
me to death.” Later she said: “If I saw my brother being buried 
now I would want to throw myself into the same grave with him.” 

The last session was characterized by vehemence and anger. The 
patient tried to cancel her appointment by telephone but did not suc- 
ceed in reaching the analyst. She recapitulated complaints dating 
from the very first treatments. Very significant was her remark: 
“T never would have thought that such bad things would come back 
to my mind at the end of the analysis.” “I was angry because I 
could not get you on the telephone.” By far the most significant, 
however, from the point of analytic practice, was the dream which 
the patient brought at this last session. She dreamed: 


eee “TI was coming down on two cords from a high building. 
I did not fall. I arrived down and my sister received me. Then I 
was going in the subway with my other sister. At the station where 
I had to get out I was late at the door. I wanted to pick up a small 
package from the floor. The upper part of my body was out of the 
door. The train began to move. I was fearful of losing half of my 
body. I don’t know whether I got back into the train. The train 
stopped and moved further. When it stopped a second time, I 
went out.” 


Her associations to this dream were entirely in the form of stub- 
born negations and assurances that she was “not interested in 
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analysis to-day at all.” Here we doubtless have a birth-dream with 
anxiety. The “cords ” we understand as the umbilical cord. “ Late 
at the door ”: the dreamer feels herself neglected through her whole 
life because she came “ too late” into the world as the fifth youngest 
child; also “too late” to the analysis. The fear of losing her body 
in the subway represents the fear of the child’s detachment from 
the mother’s body and the patient’s resentment because of the detach- 
ment from the analyst. I am inclined to believe that the “ small 
package ” on the floor of the subway represents the placenta in the 
mother’s body. This birth-dream at the final session of the analysis 
undoubtedly shows the patient’s identification of the analyst with 
her mother and the discharge from the analysis with birth. I think 
this example plainly corroborates Rank’s “ Birth-trauma.” 

In leaving the office the patient was unfriendly and added in a 
threatening voice: “If I feel myself sick I will look for admission 
to a hospital.” This final reaction was not unexpected and was quite 
satisfactory in regard to the prognosis. Detachment from the analy- 
sis irritates, as we have seen, the trauma of birth and compels the 
patient to accept her brother’s death as a reality, stimulating at the 
same time responsibilities for new adjustments. The patient may 
be considered cured. Technically speaking, the mother and castra- 
tion complexes have been disposed of and the patient is no longer sub- 
ject to regression as before. It has come to my knowledge that she 
now works in a shop, goes to theater, etc., and plans eventually to 
take a trip to visit her mother and her family in Europe. The rest 
lies in the future. 

* * 

I should like to report some of my mistakes in the technique of 
handling this case. In looking back I find two facts that are worth 
discussing. 

In the first place I had to contend with certain counter-transfer- 
ences and secondly there was the question of terminating the analy- 
sis. The counter-transference in my case was: pity. To tell the 
truth, pity for the patient as well as for the analyst. The patient was 
very poor and came to me after a year of all kinds of medical treat- 
ment, including an operation. Even the small fee which I charged 
represented considerable financial sacrifice for her. At the same time 
she was my second patient in this country and had come to me when 
I myself had various personal reasons to feel discouraged. Then, 
too, the doctor who referred the case to me was a general prac- 
titioner and not well disposed to psychoanalysis, so that I was very 
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anxious to demonstrate a cure to him as soon as possible. As I look 
back upon it now it seems probable that these factors influenced me 
against letting the patient’s transferences mature sufficiently before 
analyzing them to her. There was a short period when the patient, 
who had attached herself to me with such high expectations, lost her 
hope and became bewildered. This same counter-transference was 
responsible for a faulty act which I committed on one occasion. Due 
to the overcompensation of a kind of money-shyness in this case I 
once unconsciously accepted five dollars more than I was entitled to. 
I immediately realized the necessity of analyzing my fail-action in the 
presence of the patient which took up more than half of the session. 
I was happy to see the good effect which this had on the patient at the 
time as well as later on. I take the liberty to state that in exceptional 
cases such a detailed self-analysis in the presence of the patient may 
be of benefit to him. 

In regard to the termination of the analysis I am aware that this 
was not theoretically justified. But, on account of the above men- 
tioned circumstances, I was anxious in the first place to shorten the 
analysis as far as possible and, secondly, I had encountered the 
narcissistic indications in the patient which gave me cause to fear that 
the analysis might not end successfully. The termination in this case 
proved to have no ill effects although I had to help the patient over a 
critical turning point. 

My fear of the outcome probably also was the cause of my not 
penetrating the amnesia of the first five years of the patient’s life. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH TO THE PROB- 
LEMS OF CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE 
YEARS OF AGE * 


By Nouan D. C. Lewis 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Most of us professing to be psychiatrists must confess that we 
have spent far more time and energy in attempting to learn the 
nature of the mechanisms involved in abnormal behavior than on 
the possible procedure toward prevention; but after all our attitude 
has been justified since one must learn more or less of the exact 
nature of a disorder before steps may be taken to prevent it. There 
are a few things in this connection which seem to be important and 
therefore should not be lost sight of in the great opportunities in 
mental hygiene which are taking form and demanding practical 
application in the so-called “Child Habit Clinics” of several cities 
of this country. 

The approach to children should have two main functions. The 
first and most immediate to be considered being the study and 
attempted correction of such practical concrete problems as arise 
in the community, the other and certainly not the least important, 
the research applications where opportunity for the collection of data 
concerning many obscure problems will prove in time to be perhaps 
the clinic’s most useful function. Now let us outline some definite 
points of interest in the development of the individual problems. 

The approach to the fundamentals of children’s problems is not 
an easy one since it usually invites a complex situation calling for a 
modification of the behavior of one or more adults and may be also 
entangled among the inadequacies of the present school system. 
Certainly as a preliminary it requires at least a complete social 
investigation, a thorough medical examination, a psychological and 
educational survey and an intensive psychiatric analysis. Dealing 
with a single case may involve medical treatment, psychotherapy, 
family relief and reconstruction, recreation, change in school, educa- 
tion of parents for that profession, employment, and legal measures. 

It is obvious that in any given problem the hereditary possibilities 
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should be studied carefully in order to determine in what manner 
certain handicaps of this nature may be escaped or overcome. We 
know surprisingly little about the heredity question as a whole when 
it concerns human beings nor may we ever hope to, scientifically 
speaking, since human material does not lend itself to the type of 
investigation which is satisfying to the geneticist, but here it is of 
interest to note that we have a somewhat more accurate information 
of this factor in epilepsy and feeblemindedness (both usually early 
in expression) than of its incidence in paranoia, dementia precox, 
the neuroses, etc., which conditions more often blossom to fullness 
in the adult. The child has more living ancestors to investigate 
than he will have later in life and a closer touch is also possible. 
The accumulation of data on hereditary factors in families of 
maladjusted children may in later years through the “follow up” 
system be utilized to great advantage. This is just what we are 
advised to do by geneticists who have some inclination to reason 
by analogy when sufficient supportive data are at hand. 

Then, too, it goes without saying that the so-called physical situa- 
tion of the child should be considered and corrected if need be, 
since the personality is an integrated mechanism with several millions 
of years of evolutionary organization behind it. Particularly should 
the endocrine constitution be studied scientifically since it has so 
much to do with the growth, metabolism and integration of the 
individual and if any modification is possible, childhood is the time 
when it should be attempted. In short as Jelliffe would say: Is the 
child’s organic constitution with all of its organs and systems, fitted 
for the perfect capture, transformation and discharge of energy? 
If not, can it be modified ? 

Research in this connection may be conducted as in other depart- 
ments of internal medicine and in addition anthropometric and 
constitutional studies after the plans of Kretschmer,(1) Draper (2) 
and others should aid in solving many problems which are at present 
in their infancy. I refer to problems in the relations of constitution 
and character. Here I would also stress the possible value of the 
results of examinations and therapeutic experiments on the endocrine 
glands which if carefully recorded and rigidly tested would in time 
do much to clarify many obscure clinical points which are now 
engulfed in a mass of pseudoscientific theories and personal opinions. 

The mental level of development as well as some of its peculiari- 
ties should be determined by various appropriate tests manipulated 
by persons trained in this type of observation. In a research way 
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the results of these examinations can be applied in almost all of the 
different life problems including the determination of the basic per- 
sonality with finer studies and groupings of reactions. 

The above thoughts with which you are all familiar are passed 
in review to emphasize what I believe to be a minimum of pre- 
liminaries to the central attack on the individual problem. Far too 
often the study ends here or proceeds to apply analytic theories to 
the parents and has therefore with few exceptions been futile. 
Notwithstanding the fact that with few exceptions such as Searl,(3) 
Miller,(4) von Hug-Hellmuth,(5) Eperjesy,(6) Freud,(7) Sokol- 
nicka,(8) Campbell,(9) and some others, psychoanalysts have not 
been actively interested in the practice of their art with children, 
I feel that the most fruitful field for the investigation of abnormal 
mental phenomena is in its earliest deviations and in its develop- 
mental stresses at the very period when they are taking place, and 
thus are not so complicated by overlapping habits and experiences. 

In the case of abnormal children whether we are dealing with 
true superiority or only precocity, whether with inferiority or only 
retardation we must take into consideration the psychological phases 
of development playing a role in all children regardless of the exact 
nature of the environment, and thus prepare ourselves to determine 
just what are the malignant features of a particular situation which 
renders an individual a potential candidate for reform schools, prisons 
and asylums. 

If we cannot think in terms of clearcut constitutional anomalies 
we must admit of a constitutional degree of vulnerability since vastly 
more children are subjected to similar environmental influences than 
eventually develop maladjustments, in other words there are native 
degrees of resistance in these situations. In dealing with these 
problems a great deal of stress has been rightly put on the environ- 
mental factors concerned in neurotic or functional psychotic con- 
ditions but it seems to me that the weight of the investigation should 
be the personal approach of the individual in an effort to determine 
the nature of the dynamic factors in his life history. This is of far 
greater importance than the regulation of the environment, if the 
reverse were true an institutional environment would be most whole- 
some for deviated children. But this is not so and we know that 
the best solution for conduct disorder lies in the recognition of the 
controlling conscious and unconscious emotional factors. At any 
rate the situation must be conducted in a manner directed toward 
encouraging the patient to put forth his latent forces which are 
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often limited by heredity, by somatic conditions and by residuals 
from early experiences. (Above points are emphasized by Glueck 
and Oberndorf.) 

There are two so-called fundamental laws of life, sometimes 
termed primary and secondary—the primary usually thought by most 
scientists as the basic one is that of self-preservation or preservation 
of the individual; the secondary one being that of reproduction or 
race continuation. We as analysts reverse these in importance, 
placing the latter as primary since the continuation of the germ 
plasm is the prime motive of nature—of evolution and there is plenty 
of evidence to show that in the end all else is subservient to this 
expression of energy which may be termed sexual in the broadest 
sense of the word. We start with a very few inherited tendencies 
(far less than most psychologists ever dream) usually called instincts 
and emotions, and upon and into these tendencies the complex habit 
systems are built through the plastic years of the several develop- 
mental phases of life. 

According to most observers, an analysis following Freudian 
principles can be carried out only after the seventh or eighth year. 
This accords with my own experience, excepting I would modify the 
statement to include precocious children under that age chrono- 
logically speaking. At the outset there are usually several factors 
of special importance to overcome. Among these are (1) the fact 
that the child does not come for analysis of his own accord, but 1s 
forced at least against his inclination into a mysterious situation 
which is somehow related to, or the result of some type of behavior 
on his part, to which his elders have taken exception, (2) he is 
usually in the midst of the situation causing his condition and thus 
laden with active conscious suppressions. He must be as secretive 
as possible and always on the alert, (3) he has no desire to change 
himself since he is really securing his place in the sun through this 
dominancy over others—the attention he receives is more than ade- 
quate compensation for any discomforts engendered, and (4) the 
analytic work is constantly being impeded by the jealousies of the 
parents. This is, of course, a difficulty arising during the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the transference in which the parents are 
prone to see the love and confidence of their child usurped by the 
analyst. This matter must be taken up at the outset particularly 
with the mother and thoroughly explained to the family or else it 
will interfere very seriously with the treatment. At this time also 
they should be warned against questioning the child regarding the 
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doings during the analytic hour. Their overanxious attitude and 
enthusiastic probings for signs of improvement are to be urgently 
discouraged. 

My experience does not lead me into agreement with von Hug- 
Hellmuth regarding the place of analysis since she was convinced 
that the analytic hours should be spent in the patient’s home amid 
familiar surroundings. Those little patients whom I have analyzed 
in my own ofhce or while temporarily in a suitable institution for 
the purpose have made an earlier and more successful transference. 
When these activities are carried out in the home, it usually takes 
the child a longer time to make up his mind about the visitor’s attitude 
(this supposed friend of the family) toward the difficulties and also 
as to the motive behind it all. Particularly is this true when the 
first interview takes place with the parents and the child is left 
outside to wonder what it being said concerning him. Most authors 
have advised just this, t.e., that the child be left in another room 
during the first consultation over his case in order that he escape 
being overwhelmed by the frank accusations of the family, but I 
personally prefer the child to be present during the whole discussion 
in order that I may have the opportunity of sending the parents out 
and to begin the building of the transference by hearing his side of 
the question and his reactions when alone, to the remarks of his 
accusers. 

Regarding the posture of the child during analysis I am con- 
vinced that the usual recumbent position is contraindicated since 
most children dread this part of it, become very uneasy, tired and 
show mild fear reactions if urged to maintain it, therefore, I always 
let them sit opposite to my own position. I never insist on any 
definite length of time for an analytic period but make this to suit 
the peculiarities of the case. During the analysis some children 
dream profusely, some occasionally, while others cannot be made to 
produce; however, in these the work seems to proceed about as 
rapidly since freedom of speech and thought, a special technic and 
an atmosphere of understanding and associations bring out the 
superficially buried difficulties. 

I shall now briefly describe a few concrete problems, in order to 
bring out some additional features of technic and to mention a few 
of the more interesting findings. 


Observation I. Anxiety Hvsteria. Bov, eleven years old. 
“Attacks in which patient acts like a maniac”’ (Complaint given 
by mother, father and friend). 
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Family History: History of early t.b. in father (now apparently 
healthy), also history of carcinoma on paternal side. Nothing else 
of note. Other children in family normal. 

Traits of Character: Patient was the youngest of several children, 
was difficult to train from the start, given to outbursts of temper and 
was always somewhat irritable. Had been a bed-wetter since the 
first year of age, but had been free from night terrors or other 
notable tendencies of this character. He was termed a “ spoiled 
child,” had had his own way a good deal, but had had no difficulty 
in school having reached the seventh grade. He had developed no 
special interests. . 

Environmental Influences: He had slept with his older brother up 
until the present illness, and other boys might have had some influence 
over his habits. No peculiarities in eating habits were noted, but he 
was extremely jealous of the other children and required more atten- 
tion than all the others put together. 

Present Illness: Until three weeks before coming to the clinic 
there had been no notable change in the boy’s behavior; however, 
at this time he began to have peculiar attacks. 

First Attack: His parents were awakened at 2 A.M. by screaming, 
from then on through 8 days he acted wild and confused like a 
“maniac”? (as expressed by the parents). At times during this 
period there was some rigidity of muscles but no convulsions. 

Second Attack: Then after a period of several days’ normality, 
he came to his mother weeping and holding his head, complaining of 
being dizzy and frequently repeating, “I’m going to have another 
spell.” Whereupon he became very active, weeping loudly, smashing 
windows and other articles, praying and continually calling on God 
for help. During this second attack which lasted for about 8 days 
he slept very well at night without sedatives. 

Third Attack: After another short period of normality the third 
attack began. It was during this, that I was able to make the follow- 
ing observation. When I entered the room he was lying quietly, but 
soon raised from the cot and stated that bumble bees were in his 
stockings. He began to whimper and to ask for his parents although 
his mother was in the room. (Here it was brought out that during 
these attacks there are periods in which he is absolutely psycho- 
logically blind to the presence of his mother). He then began to 
walk about the room and to shout religious phrases, “‘ Jesus help me,” 
“Father in Heaven,” “ Oh God have mercy,” “God have mercy,” 
“Have mercy on me a sinner.” (This was thought by his parents 
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to be a curious reaction since he had not been raised in an overscrupu- 
lous religious home, in fact religion had been somewhat attenuated 
there. He had never shown special interest in church or Sunday 
School, etc.). He then attempted to leave the room, and when 
prevented went to the window, striking the screen a sudden blow. 
When reproved for this he became quiet and hung his head for about 
five minutes after which he began to walk rapidly with a rigid tense 
gait toward the wall, as if to walk through it, but stopped suddenly 
just preventing his head from making contact. Again he shouted 
religious phrases and made a short prayer in which he particularly 
requested the Creator to bless his mother. He asked for a glass of 
water, which was brought. He smelled it, then took a mouthful 
and spat it out. Asked his mother to drink some, and then requested 
to see it pumped. He was evidently quite suspicious of poisoning. 
He frequently called out “ Mother.” 

Analysis: The patient stayed at the institution during the analysis 
and was seen daily for two months but never remembered his dreams. 
However, between attacks he talked very freely, and was soon led into 
relating his personal difficulties. It will be remembered that the 
patient had always been considered irritable and prone to temper 
outbursts, and had been a chronic bed-wetter from birth, a fact 
indicating general instability as well as representing orgastic sub- 
stitution. 

Sleeping with an older brother had led to his seduction both in 
mutual masturbation and in fellatio, about which an active conflict 
arose utilizing information received from various sources—masturba- 
tion was a horrible sin—people became pregnant from some substance 
which came from the male sexual organ, therefore he might become 
pregnant from fellatio. He worried as to how he would account for 
the presence of a child. His brother had told him that their parents 
indulged in those things which aroused sexual phantasies about both 
father and mother. 

Thus in the attacks there were confusion—rigidity, dizziness and 
hallucinations, the usual signs of unsuccessful repression, prayers 
for the salvation of his mother and of himself in particular since 
they were both committing the same sin. Powerful attachment to 
the good mother and blindness (impotence) and hate toward the 
evil mother. 

Here were laid bare the presence of the edipus complex and its 
relations to homosexuality—jealousy of other children, ambivalent 
tendencies toward the mother, and the ideas of poisoning which 
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usually develop later in life. When describing delusions of poisoning 
as symbolic of insemination in paranoid manifestations the analyst 
is liable to be accused of stretching his imagination. Here there is 
no other possible explanation, since the child spoke spontaneously 
of the possibility of getting semen in the mouth, and of his fears 
of this. He believed this substance to be poison, and often thought 
he could taste it in water or other foods, thus he desired to see the 
source of everything he swallowed. 

It is of interest to note that many of his memories of even some 
of the more recent sexual happenings at times became hazy, to the 
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extent that he doubted their actual occurrence, and he thought perhaps 
he had only been told, but later most of the details were brought to 
consciousness. Thus the mechanisms of repression were actively 
in force. 

An adequate understanding of sexual matters plus a few slight 
modifications in the environment, entirely reconstructed this boy. 


Observation II. H.K. Boy between eight and nine years of 
age. Seen in 1917. 


Complaint: This boy was brought into the hospital because his 
general behavior was such that he could not be kept at home and in 
addition he had severe temper tantrums in which his facial expression 
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was Satanic and his actions destructive; associated with these were 
vomiting spells and painful “cramps” in the legs. Exceedingly 
liberal corporal punishment of several varieties had failed. (See 
Heredity Chart.) 

Information from the Mother: The mother was a striking type 
of circumstantiality in diction. She attributed some of his “ nervous- 
ness’ to the fact that for years he had had a tight foreskin with 
rapid accumulation of caseous material, which condition required a 
great deal of attention, and inflammation was constantly present. 
When questioned by his mother he admitted having masturbated 
once. She reproved him severely and threatened to blister his penis 
if it happened again (good nucleus for future castration complexes). 
She also stated that at least once he had been coaxed into a homo- 
sexual act by the boys while at school, and that these acts were very 
frequent among the boys in that school. He was very expert in 
profanity and the school boys teased him a great deal to hear him 
swear. During these spells of anger he would occasionally become 
combative, and more than once he had attacked and beaten boys 
older than himself. Once on the porch of the school house he 
pounded a boy in the face with a stone until there was quite a pool 
of blood on the floor. The teachers were totally unable to man- 
age him. 

Visiting their home each summer was a girl, K. W., of twenty-two 
years, an old friend of the family. He thought the “ world of this 
girl’ and she was the only person whom he would obey at all times. 
He had never slept with K., but perhaps might have occasionally 
crawled in bed with her in the morning. Lately he had entered her 
room undressed, with the pretense of needing help to dress. She 
allowed him to sit on the side of the bed while she was dressing, a 
procedure in which he had a primary interest. 

He had often heard his parents pass opinions as to the proper 
length of a woman’s skirt, etc., and since he was wont to utilize the 
comments of others, he was given to making replies in nature far 
beyond his years. Lately while at home he had become very untidy, 
urinating or defecating anywhere he happened to be. When reproved 
for this he replied that he did not care what happened. 

As to day dreaming he often sat quietly sucking his fingers for 
a time and then suddenly relating some extraordinary tale, of fire or 
of great accomplishments. He talked a great deal about burning, 
but when he chanced to see a fire in the neighborhood he would run 
about screaming (‘Almost has a fit” as it was described). He had 
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always sucked these two fingers and when corrected by the mother 
at times other people had “teasingly” interfered. His uncle told 
him that he would get milk out of them, and therefore not to stop it, 
as it would quiet his nerves. He also heard the teacher say that he 
was quiet only when he sucked his fingers. In short he took all 
suggestions and later used them as explanations of his conduct. 

He was very cruel to animals—abused the chickens, breaking 
their legs with sticks and stones, and he hated the rooster especially. 
Once he severely injured his father by striking him over the head 
from behind with a steel stove shovel, and had approached his mother 
at least three times apparently with the intent to kill—the last time, 
he slipped up behind her and had the point of a long, sharp kitchen 
knife poised for a thrust when discovered. His face bore such an 
expression of intense hatred that he was said to resemble the Devil. 
After this tantrum he had an unusually severe vomiting attack. 

He had been told by the neighbors not to obey his mother—that 
she made him work too hard and that she had no right to correct 
him so severely, 

Information from Father: According to his father he worked 
quite hard at regular duties, washed and dried the dishes, set the 
table, carried in the wood and coal, cleaned the chamber and occa- 
sionally swept the house. He was “nagged”’ continually by his 
mother and received severe reproof for relatively slight mistakes in 
carrying out his tasks. “She fights the child continually and 1s 
very intolerant.” 

Report of Minister (Rev. K.): This minister was pastor of the 
church in that community for five years and had known the boy 
since he was three years old. As an infant he was very noisy, par- 
ticularly while in church, became excited easily while at play with 
other children, and in general seemed more nervous than the average 
child. At four or five years of age he became very combative and 
obstinate—would caress his mother at times, then at others become 
exceedingly antagonistic. 

The neighbors, particularly his uncle and aunt, used to tell him 
that the mother was too severe, hateful, etc., after which he would 
go home in a very irritable mood, cursing and swearing. The minister 
said she did not make him work too hard, but he described in detail 
how the neighborhood boys of twelve to fifteen years indulged in 
teasing him into a passion to hear him curse and to start a fight. 
The minister attributed the patient’s reaction to the mother, to the 
father’s habit of criticizing her before the boy and also that one of 
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his mentally defective half-brothers stayed at home for about a 
year. This fellow was very irritable and cursed and denounced 
his mother a great deal. 

At times the mother did not seem well balanced, and was very 
nervous, possessing a violent temper—she could be heard for blocks 
quarreling with the boy—while the father was an aged, ignorant, 
obstinate man. It was amid these surroundings that the boy lived 
his first eight years; certainly a unique combination of the worst 
sort of heredity and environment. 

Personal Impression: Finally he became impossible at home, 
would cut plaster from the walls—destroyed furniture to the extent 
that the remaining pieces had to be locked away. He was brought 
to the hospital for treatment, and as I entered the room where he 
was seated on a sofa I was impressed by his alert appearance. 
Q. “ Why are you in the hospital?” A. ‘ Because I have bad 
spells—and get sick.” “How?” “TI have ugly spells and G. D. it 
I feel like having one now. [I think I'll kill you—damn you. I 
tried to kill ma, she is a damned b—— and must be killed. I'll 
break your God-damned windows out.” (Breaks out windows.) 
Here he seized a book from a table and destroyed it, scattering the 
leaves about the room. He then came near me almost confidentially 
and said, “ Why don’t you thrash me. I shouldn’t behave this way.” 
“T believe boys who behave that way are nervous and sick and 
should not be punished.”” He was manifestly surprised at my quiet 
attitude and sat down to talk; the content of his tales was exceedingly 
bizarre. He told marvelous stories of his own accomplishments. 
He had carried a heavy furnace for ten miles from the station to 
his home, and that his mother made him get up in the morning at 
four o’clock to chop down trees. During this period she would stand 
over him with an “iron pole” (a distortion of what he had heard 
about “ruling with rods of iron”’). 

This patient was seen daily for a period of two months, having 
been placed in the hospital ward with other children. The nurses 
reported that he was very mischievous and simulated sleep a great 
deal, especially when caught in mischief, and that he was extremely 
jealous of the other children. When they received attention, he 
demanded the same medicines, hot packs, etc. He became so attached 
to one of the nurses whom he called “my nurse” that he greatly 
resented any attention she gave to others, and once when a little 
typhoid patient was swearing over his cold bath, H. K. threatened to 
lick him sometime for it; several days later when an opportunity 
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presented itself this threat was carried out. When reproved he said 
“they say that a person must keep all promises.” Night nurses 
reported that he frequently dreamed of “terrible fires ”—that his 
home was burning down and that his mother was burning in the 
house. 

During the analytic hours he was a perfect example of mental 
catharsis—a steady stream of speech exhausting one topic after 
another and here it was interesting to observe that the content which 
at first consisted almost totally of improbabilities, gradually became 
more probable, and finally consisted principally of facts. He became 
interested in drawing, copying, and particularly in the interpretation 
of simple pictures, later showing considerable originality in these 
trends. . 

For a country child of his age he had but few conscious ideas 
of sex matters. At first he claimed to be engaged to K. W. “I am 
going to marry K. I like her better than anyone in the world. She 
will be the mother of my children.” Later this idea was gone, since 
he was wont to say “I wonder who will be the mother of my 
children? ” 

Miss W. admitted that she had petted the child some, but had not 
fondled him to excess although kisses had been exchanged. He had 
seemed so pitiful and hungry for affection. She, too, attributed the 
whole trouble to the mother’s rigidity in that, as a child he was not 
allowed to play with others, and was given little love by his mother. 

Mental testing at first was impossible owing to the lack of 
cooperation of the patient, but it was done later during the analysis, 
at which time he scored 11.5 years. 

The analysis revealed a poorly integrated mass of tissues 
struggling for correlation and integration, with the edipus com- 
ponent operating under the difficulties of a most unfortunate environ- 
ment, the primary love object being a peculiar mixture of intense 
love and hate. Here also society’s repressions of the diffuse sensory 
erotocisms which are at best dangerous were applied destructively 
instead of constructively, thus constituting a soil favorable to the 
hyperdevelopment of sadism and masochism. He was surrounded 
by authority characterized by disharmony and irregularity against 
which he fought and resisted with all his infantile might and cunning 
at the primitive level. Repression was impossible, so the fixation 
manifested itself through phantastic lying, temper tantrums, crimi- 
nalistic tendencies, pugnacity, destructiveness, nervous indigestion, 
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early personality changes and with all a certain amount of shyness 
and likeable characteristics. 

All these difficulties which had started during the autoerotic 
phase of development naturally became exaggerated through the 
natural period of narcissistic growth. He was able to obtain the 
coveted attention through the role of aggression and misbehavior, 
but as soon as he discovered that the same results could be obtained 
by other methods the former tendencies abated. 

At the time of termination of psychotherapy it was obvious to 
his relatives, friends and observers that he had apparently undergone 
a complete change in character as evidenced by his attitude toward 
the mother, his tendencies to study and a gentleness in his general 
behavior. At this period sufficient funds were secured to enable him 
to live for a year or more in a favorable environment away from 
home and where he could attend a school in which he had had no 
miserable past record. Here he learned mathematics and drawing 
with unusual facility and soon became a prized scholar. When last 
heard of he was still making the same satisfactory adjustment. 


Observation III. Anxiety State—Girl, nine years old, brought 
to the hospital because of “extreme nervousness.” 


An interview with the child’s father, who seemed to be an intelli- 
gent hard working man willing to answer personal questions without 
hesitation, revealed that the patient was a seven months’ forceps 
delivery at a well known hospital, and that about a month before the 
delivery the mother had several convulsions in which she would bite 
her tongue, soil herself and become unconscious. These ceased after 
a few days, but were apparently epileptic or eclamptic in nature. 
The mother was a very passionate woman always ready for sexual 
relations, and very affectionate toward her husband; however, since 
much of his energy was expended in hard work and being naturally 
cold in nature his desires for coitus were far apart—sometimes 
remaining abstinent for three weeks at a time. On an average of 
about six out of tem intercourse periods his wife would have an 
epileptiform convulsion immediately following orgasm. She gradu- 
ally became very irritable particularly toward the child whom she 
began to whip severely even before the baby could walk. 

At times when he had to be away from home at night to work she 
would become very angry and “ take her spite out on the child.” The 
neighbors gossiped about this a great deal. He did not think the 
child was unwelcome to her as they both always wanted a child and 
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never practiced contraceptive methods. She had always been true 
to him as a wife. The child had always had night terrors and was 
given to somnambulism. She was more nervous at home than when 
with her other relatives and seemed to be afraid of her mother. She 
did not learn well from books and would become very excited and 
trembling when attempts were made to teach her; this was also true 
when she attempted to knit or sew. 

The paternal grandmother stated that the child had been greatly 
neglected from birth by her parents, had been beaten excessively 
from an early age, and had often been sent to school without break- 
fast, and sometimes also without lunch. She became very irritable, 
and uncontrollable in the hands of the mother and her teacher, was 
subject to frequent night terrors and had been extremely nervous for 
the past two years, during which time she had made no advance in 
school. However, at the home of her grandparent she was very 
amiable and obedient to every command, but was rather jealous and 
irritable toward her cousin and other women in the house (the grand- 
mother kept a large boarding house). She was a chronic bed-wetter 
and also wet her clothes in the day time whenever she became unduly 
excited. 

Personal interviews with the child revealed that she was polite to 
an exaggerated degree and exceedingly well mannered. She 
described in detail the nature of the cruel treatment received at the 
hands of her mother. Her explanation was that the mother whipped 
her (usually with a dog whip) because of misbehavior on her part, 
and that she in turn was bad because she was beaten so often. She 
would “stamp” her foot and talk “saucily’”’ to her mother. Her 
father also did his share of the whipping, and both parents frequently 
threatened her with attack from the “ Boogie” man. She began 
early to have bad dreams at night and was nervous and afraid to go 
to sleep in bed. She told of some experiences which she alleged to 
have happened while she was wide awake, but of course this was open 
to some question, and I was never able to clearly differentiate these 
either as hallucinations or as merely dream-like experiences. At any 
rate one night she saw a strange woman pass around the bed and 
disappear ; again someone placed their hand on her head and then 
vanished, and at another time she saw the curtains move in the night 
and a strange cat came out; also quickly disappearing. These experi- 
ences served to increase her fright and “ nervousness.” 

She became afraid to enter the dark hall of her grandmother’s 
house, and when in this hall was greatly startled whenever a door was 
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opened or closed. She enjoyed playing with other children, always 
preferring the company of girls of her own age. 

Her attention was well sustained during both formal and specially 
designed mental tests and she was able to describe with better than 
the average intelligence the test pictures of animals and children and 
particularly those of suggested activity. Fifteen minutes later she 
would still remember the pictured situations, and what they were all 
about; however, reproduction after two days was very incomplete 
both for content of pictures and for names. As she became more 
composed her ability to express her knowledge for general facts 
improved and was normal for her age; however, when excited she 
could not remember the names of months in the year and was hable 
to say that Christmas came on the fourth day of July, but was usually 
able to correct herself later. 

During interviews the little patient was always lively, talkative, 
and usually remarked that she was improving. She was allowed pic- 
tures to color at leisure with crayons—these paintings were very 
dauby, but her selection of colors was always fairly good. While 
showing the results of her work she would become so excited and 
embarrassed that violent trembling ensued to the extent that the 
drawings would flutter to the floor. She was so anxious to please the 
examiner that her behavior was pitiful. 

During her month’s stay in the hospital she had no episodes of 
temper explosions, nor was she disobedient in any way. She was 
gradually improving in all of her neurotic symptoms including the 
bed-wetting, when her father entered the hospital without permission 
and stole her from the ward, taking her with him in an elopement 
with another woman. They have never been heard of since. There- 
fore the treatment was interrupted before any real analytic work was 
accomplished, but the account of this case seems to be worth relating 
as an illustration of the influence of the early environment on a 
neurotic constitution, since it is quite plain that we are dealing here 
with a neurosis that was largely “built in” or gradually developed 
from the start by the behavior of the parents, and perhaps may be 
considered as the type of disorder which, beginning at this early age, 
would have been entirely adjusted merely by a transference of the 
child from its morbid environment to a healthy understanding one, 
without the intensive application of any special psychotherapy. 

The following case note presents features which remind one of 
Brill’s (10) recent contribution emphasizing early psychotic tenden- 
cies in children, particularly those of schizoid coloring. 
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Observation IV (presented with Observation III to give an 
idea of the types of cases to be selected for psychoanalysis). 
Boy twelve years, referred for diagnosis. 


‘ 


He was subject to “ peculiar attacks in which he has imagina- 
tions.” ‘There were a few facts of importance in the family history. 
His paternal grandmother had had attacks for years, during which 
she would tear at her hair, bite her tongue, froth at the mouth, become 
unconscious, and finally lie in coma for two or three hours. He also 
had a sister subject to nervous spells characterized by screaming 
tantrums. He had one brother nine years old who had on an average 
of three or four nocturnal convulsive attacks per month. During 
these attacks he became very purple in the face. 

The patient’s personal history with the exception of his 
“ peculiar” attacks was not particularly significant—his ability to 
learn had developed normally and there was no history of night 
terrors, somnambulisms, bedwetting, chorea, stammering, tics, tan- 
trums or convulsions. He was said to be of a mild temperament, 
practically never irritable, and was kind to animals. In fact he was 
considered to be a normal boy in every respect until one day in his 
eleventh year while alone in the kitchen he ate an astonishing amount 
of raw hamburger steak which his mother had left exposed previous 
to cooking it for dinner. Corporal punishment was promptly insti- 
tuted for this offense, but during the procedure the mother noticed 
that the punishment was not taking effect and that the child had a 
peculiar “dazed” expression in his eyes. This attack of “some- 
thing ” lasted for two weeks during which he looked “ expression- 
less”’ with “dazed eyes,” did not remember things, nor did he 
understand many of the things spoken to him. He slept a great 
deal—both day and night. Then a rapid change occurred and he 
became normal, remaining so for about six months when the second 
attack came on a little more gradually than the first, but with similar 
symptoms. He staggered about and was very weak physically before 
and during these spells. This attack lasted three weeks, however; 
he was again free from symptoms for only a week or so when the 
third attack came on and lasted for three months during which time 
there were no normal periods, but he seemed to be in a constant daze, 
eating gluttonously, and sleeping a great deal. After this attack 
passed over he was entirely free for six months. This long period 
of normal behavior raised considerably the hopes of his parents and 
physicians, but another attack came on lasting about two weeks, fol- 
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lowed by a month’s freedom, and then the fifth attack occurred dur- 
ing which he was observed by the writer. 

As was before mentioned the attacks were in the main similar 
and characterized by the weakness, dazed facial expression, gluttony 
and sleepiness; however, careful study of the case revealed many 
other more interesting peculiarities that were not known to occur 
during his normal periods. He would imitate the antics of Charlie 
Chaplin, saying that he was Charlie’s brother, and make such state- 
ments as “come on Charlie, let’s go,’’ etc. While in these states he 
did not care to play with other children, but would either ignore or 
push them away from him. He had been sent on errands to test his 
memory, but always forgot what he had been sent for. Hallucina- 
tions had been a prominent feature, particularly those of the zooscopic 
type. In a room where his younger brother was sleeping he saw a 
large monkey which frightened him greatly. Several times he had 
hallucinations of snakes, and had thought birds were flying about the 
room. Sometimes he would pretend to hold a gun to shoot them. 
He had claimed on several occasions to have seen his father and 
brother enter the house in situations where there were no possibilities 
of illusion. He would then go to the door and act surprised at not 
finding them. Although his residence was not in sight of any 
navigable water, he was wont to give descriptions of “ beautiful 
boats’ seen while gazing out of the windows. It would seem that 
as a whole these experiences with their settings indicate that at least 
some of them were true hallucinations and not merely the products 
of the normal lively creative imagination of childhood. At any rate 
these things did not happen during his normal periods. 

Occasionally in the daytime, but usually at night he used to ask 
for a particular book, “ Wonders of the World” containing many 
animal pictures. This he studied carefully, often asking striking 
questions, e.g., “ What are evil spirits?’ The book did not especially 
interest him when in normal states. 

During the fifth attack he was brought to the hospital for a short 
period of observation. He stated positively that he had no memory 
for the alleged abnormal events in his behavior and could give no 
account of his actions. Thorough general physical and neurological 
examinations were negative. When seen the patient was bright-eyed 
and alert, apparently somewhat agitated and “nervously ” picking at 
his finger nails and nose. His legs and arms were in constant rest- 
less motion (not to be interpreted as the choreiform type), as he 
moved about the room from place to place. He was very impatient 
to leave the clinic, and it was only with great difficulty that an inter- 
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view was maintained. The first day after leaving the clinic, he was 
anxious to attend moving pictures, so was taken to see a Chaplin 
production; however, he paid scanty attention, did not seem to enjoy 
himself and did not laugh at the comics, but kept his head down, 
constantly biting his finger nails and frequently asking to go home. 
On his way home, a neighbor’s boy asked him if he could ride a 
bicycle. He made no immediate answer, but began to sing, “ It’s 
easier to ride a wheel than to walk.” 

During a two week’s period of observation he was seen to have 
spells of gazing, some irritability and antipathy to other children, 
these periods alternating with short ones which were normal with the 
exception of increased motor activity. (“Always on the move.’’) 
He always slept well. These above-mentioned alternating short 
periods of a few hours each obtained through the day. However, at 
all times he seemed very forgetful; for instance, he would wash his 
hands and get a drink of water; then in a few moments would ask 
where he could get a drink of water or wash his hands. 

At the time the examinations were under way it was thought that 
the reaction was allied to the confused states of the epileptic consti- 
tution, and in fact there are some features tending to lend support to 
Clark’s theory of a basic fear component in the epileptic reaction 
types. This child always showed a strong personal fear-like response 
both manual and verbal (manual in the sense of muscular) to those 
pictures in the test series, having the suggested activity of contesting 
animals as themes. The fear aroused by this type of stimulus seemed 
to prevent him from gaining an accurate impression of the real sig- 
nificance and detailed content of the pictures so that he would mis- 
interpret the entire situation, but there was never a failure to imme- 
diately react to the fear element portrayed. 

The patient left the clinic after the examinations were completed 
and has not been heard from since; however, this type of case, if 
examined in the light of psychoanalytic methods and doctrines would 
undoubtedly have yielded much of psychopathologic interest. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THOUGHTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Abnormal manifestations of fixations and trends are to be 
studied in the child itself and methods devised to convert them into 
outside, that is, extra love life activities. 

2. Not only must such a study be made on the conditioned 
behavior of the child, but also on its spontaneous behavior (play, 
drawings, etc. ). 
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3. In order to instruct the public concerning the value of these 
studies the bulk of the necessary propaganda should be concentrated 
on the educators with the slogan “ Educate the Educators,” 1¢., 
teachers of schools, clergymen, newspaper men and physicians (the 
latter being very much in need of it). Children and parents will thus 
get the spirit of cooperation, encouragement and stimulation from all 
angles from those on whom they depend for advice. This I feel will 
accomplish more than any diffuse form of knowledye distribution, 
such as sending about pamphlets, etc. 

4. The desirability of having persons in direct charge of child 
guidance clinics who have had experience and special training with 
the difficulties of adults, in the form of neuroses, psychoses and 
psychopathic traits is obvious. I also feel that the greatest success 
will attend those directors who keep in the foreground the dynamic, 
mechanistic viewpoint of the Freudian school when dealing with 
children and their relatives. 

Personally I am an advocate of any method by which good results 
may be gained in both research and practice, but it would seem that 
the attitude and doctrines of the psychoanalytic school have done 
more to enlighten and lift psychiatry from its static inertia than has 
any other point of view. I have also noticed that those investigators 
who are wont to disregard or to disclaim these principles are writing 
and talking about things in a manner that would have been unthink- 
able or impossible, previous to these discoveries. They subtly creep 
into the final explanation of things. 

5. In the past we have been dealing largely with the end products 
of early behavior disorders (paranoia, affective disorders, dementia 
precox). If trends in this direction can be detected in an early state, 
perhaps they can be thwarted or deviated into other more productive 
channels. I am perhaps more convinced that the early detection of 
definite abnormalities will be possible than I am ready to believe that 
a sure method of correcting the difficulty will present itself. How- 
ever, this part is a research problem entirely and must rest on the 
results of study of many hundreds of concrete cases that have been 
readjusted and followed up. 

6. Out of all this are bound to evolve more adequate methods of 
study and correction of abnormal personality trends. 
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(Continued from page 338) 


He read a profusion of literature on sexual matters. He reread 
one book in particular—on incest. “I had surmised for some time 
before that incest was one of the biggest factors in me, and when I 
read the book I was convinced of it. It clarified my own troubles. 
But I was certain that I could never do any more than carry out a 
substitute for it and I knew I was safe at that.” In point of cogniz- 
ance of his fundamental drive, Michael was like John. But the 
former accepted his problems with a keener understanding of their 
origin and course, and determined to put a check upon them, lest they 
become public and lead to conflict with the law. At the same time 
he was willing to pay for his sins with a jail sentence if information 
did not reach his home. In other words, he refused to pent his 
troubles in a psychological jail, which would, of course, give rise to a 
concealed form of mental or physical activity (a neurosis). On the 
other hand, John was in constant turmoil in the effort to subdue his 
incestuous ideas. 

In a moment of deliberation, however, Michael made a final stand 
to frustrate his inner cravings. He had met and become infatuated 
with a girl of his age. The maternal imago spurred him on to this 
union, for, as he said, “ she had all the characteristics of my mother; 
she was kind and tender, good of heart. Like Henry VIII I like 
fat women. Showing me a pair of nice fat legs is like showing a 
bull red. I am immediately overcome by an irrepressible desire to 
follow in her wake. I am overcome by the desire to take this piece 
of flesh to some corner and calmly pat away my troubles.” He 
married the girl after a brief courtship and with equal haste left her. 
They had been married only twelve davs, when he left her in London, 
he coming to America. He rationalized that she was not of his 
intellectual class. He longed for a quiet, peaceful, home life, in 
which he would be given complete freedom to pursue his studies. 
He did not want a fickle woman, who disturbed him by kissing and 
coddling. ‘She angered me by these interruptions,” he said; “ she 
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was the wrong type for me, yet just the kind I like.” After all 
he did not throw all cares to the wind, he did not adopt the maternal 
association without regard. Quite the contrary. ‘‘ I was ambitious; 
I wanted to get along; literature appealed more to me than did 
anything else. I was paradoxical. As Pope put it: 


‘Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 
And always think the last opinion right.’ ” 


Michael hustled off to America with visions of delving into litera- 
ture. He was ambitious to become a writer. In his musings he 
loved his wife, yet he did not want her near him. He wrote the 
following essay on ‘ Woman and Love”: 

“Love 1s a woman’s existence, but to man it is a thing apart—a 
thing looked upon by a business man as something to be done in a 
business way. To the man of an artistic temperament it is different. 
It is the oasis in the desert, where you can drain the sweet draughts 
of that precious liquid after your tired wanderings in the shade of 
the feathery palms. 

“ Love is my highest ambition; supreme love—a bubble for which 
men have struggled down the ages; and yet it is such an elusive 
and fickle creature, that I think I must needs change my ambition. 
Man was created for something more than just to procreate. I love 
women—not painted, dolled women, but those of the natural type— 
modest, effeminate, sweet and fresh as the wild rose of the woods. 
No voluptuous thought would I harbor against such a creature. Nay, 
I would guard her with my life. 

“Tf a woman with well-shaped legs passes by, independent of age, 
looks, etc., my mind is in a chaos. Like Henry VIII I like fat 
women, but nice legs come first.” 

The essay is replete with descriptions fitting exactly into the 
mother’s niche. He contributed the following poem: 


Life is but a dreary thing, 
When all is said and done; 
And its greatest pleasures 
Are always dearly won. 
The troubles and the trials, 
Which we encounter day by day, 
Make me long for freedom, 
The soul to fly away. 
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What’s in this life 
To which we cling so tenaciously ? 
When to leave this earthly present, 
The soul it may be free. 
Is it just the love of life, 
Or fear of what’s beyond? 


Michael, who had been repeating his poem from memory, tried 
hard to recall the remaining lines, but he failed. He was asked to 
explain what the missing lines were about. He said they asked 
why man was afraid to die, when death was sweet. He meditated 
that death was undoubtedly more pleasant than “dreary life.” He 
was raised in a family of devout Catholics, but from early manhood 
has renounced religions of all types. Like Herman he believes there 
is a final resting place, but where it is, he does not know. He added 
that the only peaceful epoch of a man’s life is his early childhood. 
The significance of this conception is discussed further on. Then 
he defied his God by quoting Omar Khayyam, to wit: 


“Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my soul with sin!” 


Again, like Herman, he denies God, but does not give up the idea 
of a heaven. When he was asked to answer his question, ‘“ what’s 
in this life, to which we cling so tenaciously?” he said there was 
nothing but childhood memories, and these in turn were associated 
with his mother. 

Michael came to America when he was twenty-two years old. He 
vowed he would get away from all attachments, live freely and write 
on abstract topics. But he could not escape the tendency to exhibition- 
ism. He dabbled in writing—on the virtues of women. It was not 
long before he was thinking intently of his wife. Finally, at his 
request, she joined him. He was not satisfied with her. As before, 
he merely wanted her presence; he did not want her to annoy his 
inspirations. They parted after eight months of constant bickering. 

When he was twenty-four years old, that is, shortly after he was 
separated from his wife, he again surrendered to the practice of 
exhibitionism, this time under circumstances different than before. 
Whenever the desire to masturbate came to him, while he was in 
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his room, he looked out of his window to nearby apartments, and, 
having attracted the attention of a woman by his nudity, he mas- 
turbated while she looked on. While the act was continuing he was 
in ecstasy, but upon its completion he was remorseful. The urge 
to repeat the act was irrepressible; at last he made no effort to stop 
it, hoping only that he would be able to escape the law. He has 
been able to up until this time, two years after its beginning. 

Analysis of the situation attendant upon this behavior revealed 
several enlightening features. In the first place, he prefers to exhibit 
before women older than himself; women in the neighborhood of 
forty are more alluring. He generally has little difficulty in locating 
them, because he always moves to a room that looks out upon a wide 
choice of windows, and, besides, he frequently displays himself 
during the hours, when the housewives are cleaning, when they come 
to the window often, to rest, to shake out a dust-cloth, etc. He 
exhibits himself by degrees; if the woman does not turn away he 
is finally entirely nude, masturbating. In the event that the audience 
grows he moves away from the window, back into the room until 
the others are out of range. He knows he often plays “ ostrich-like,” 
but he does the best he can. 

He has profound disgust for any woman that will witness his 
actions. “ I wouldn’t have anything to do with that kind of a woman; 
I’d never think of her, even for sexual reasons. I have no respect at 
all for a woman of that sort.” When Michael is on the street and 
sees these women, he turns about, walking away from them, or he 
might cross the street, if he chances to be too near to turn about. 
He was exhibiting and masturbating, not with any of these women 
on his mind, for almost invariably he half-closed his eyes, obscuring 
them from his sight and visualizing in their stead his first sexual 
object, the woman of forty. She did not always appear in his 
fancy, but frequently enough to be a feature. We know that the 
woman of forty was directly identified with his mother; hence, we 
can arrive at no other opinion than that the entire setting was laid 
with his mother in mind. “ My mind is centered on women—women, 
women all the time, yet no woman at all. I don’t want sexual inter- 
course at all. What sort of a paradox is it?” It is clear that he 
does not long for any woman in the environment; hence, he must 
long for a woman of his fancy; morever, by his own methods of 
exclusion, the only woman that has ever meant anything to him 
was his mother. “I have a longing for women, but when I find them 
I don’t want them.” Lately he engaged in “a love by mail”’ affair, 
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the equivalent of fanciful love. He had met a young lady and they 
had agreed to correspond with each other. He sent her some prose, 
effusive in nature, but she did not respond. But the following rhyme 
must have enlivened her narcissism, for she answered it in affectionate 
tones. He wrote: 


The pal that is true 
Will be waiting for you, 
E’en though you ne’er write at all, 
Lonely as can be, 
Without sweet M—, 
Who writes, but ne'er tells me to call. 


Upon receiving her answer, he composed this: 


She calls me “ dear boy,” 
And O, what a joy 
It is, that sweet letter to read, 
For where can I find 
Another so kind 
As M—, my sweet little Swede. 


I love her alone, 
No other can own 
The heart that she’s stolen away, 
The sands by the sea 
Were fatal to me, 
_ Now my heart is with her to stay. 


Michael commented voluntarily: “I didn’t love her as I said in the 
poem or in any other way. I was writing to my fancy; I was just 
pleasing myself. To tell the truth, when I look back upon her I 
can see where she was much like my mother; she had the same 
physical features; she was quiet, decent and would make an excel- 
lent wife.” The whole affair ended at that. 

Examination of the dream life of Michael resulted in the revela- 
tion of the same trend. In fact, the only essential differences lay 
in the relative crudity of expression of the dream-wishes. One did 
not encounter any highly symbolized dreams. 

He dreamed he was near a cradle in which was a newly born 
babe. ‘Its faint cries and possession of the cradle, as well as its 
being the center of attraction, raised my indignation to the highest 
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bounds ; and I loudly protested that she could not get into my cradle. 
To appease me my mother raised me up and down.” This dream 
was an almost exact reproduction of an early babyhood event and 
forms an excellent representation of regressivé “mental activity. 

He dreamed he was in a cowstable with a girl. “ There was a 
sofa there and I tried to pull her down on it; she resisted. Her 
breasts were exposed, hanging down. I finally got her down on 
the floor without accomplishing anything. She scolded me.” The 
free associations of this dream were as follows: ‘ Dirty floor; the 
cow’s passings ; matches on the floor ; cow’s water ; a cow stable smells 
strongly of urine; the sexual organs; a woman’s sexual parts are 
dirty and slimy. I recall my mother milking the cows, while I talked 
with her.” Again the theme is sex and mother. He went on to 
enumerate several acts of bestiality performed by him when he was 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. Generally he selected 
sheep for that purpose, but he was courageous enough on a few 
occasions to engage a donkey. 

In another dream he was in his room partially undressed. A 
robber came in and the patient struggled with him. The patient 
escaped. The scene suddenly changed and he was running across a 
field to his home in Ireland. When he reached home he saw his 
wife there. He felt embarrassed because his genitals were exposed.” 
The robber in the room reminded him of the roommate he had at 
the time of the dream. For some time previously he had been 
growing resentful against this fellow, for whom he had previously 
had much respect. The roommate was much like Michael in appear- 
ance and in habits. Further investigation led to the opinion that 
Michael and his mate were virtual images and that the situation in 
the dream represented a homosexual attack with a brightly-colored 
narcissistic component. Michael fled from the homosexual to the 
heterosexuol—to his wife, a mother imago. Now, his wife had never 
been to his home in Ireland; in fact, when he thought further of 
the dream he is not certain that it was his wife. It may have been 
his sister or his mother. He argued that if it had been his wife, 
he need not have felt embarrassed. He then cited an instance in 
which he had tried to have sexual relations with his favorite sister. 

“T thought I was sitting by the fireside; afterwards I went to 
bed. It seems my mother came into the bed and that we had 
sexual relations.” 

“T was in a room with a fair-haired woman, who was lying nude 
on the bed. I have a vague recollection of a man, apparently her 
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husband, being somewhere about the house. I had a desire to have 
relations with her, but I felt afraid of her husband. However, I 
swallowed my fear and went to reap the harvest of my desires.” 
In the dream he was not exactly afraid of the husband, but thought 
he would be more at ease, if the husband were not there. Michael 
said the only husband he has ever been afraid of was his mother’s. 
As far as he could recall he never had to fear a husband of any 
of his paramours. He then recalled a dream in which he was fighting 
with his father. “I knocked him down and he stayed down. I felt 
victorious.” 

“JT dreamed I was kissing a middle-aged woman very affection- 
ately and that she was returning the love.” Again his free associa- 
tions led to his mother by way of the forty-year-old lover. 

These dreams are representative of his unconscious trend. Their 
likenesses were repeated many, many times. 

Michael has in late years become an artistic dilettante. He often 
spends hours in his room drawing pictures of nude women and 
men. “I feel attracted by the physique of a nude man; his muscular 
beauty attracts me, while the graceful lines of a woman are equally 
attractive.” He is fond of visiting an art museum, where he ponders 
for hours over the statuary of nude men in particular, but also of 
women. ‘I guess I don’t want to give up my habits,” he explained; 
“af I tried hard I could—probably—but the impulse is stronger than 
the will. My only hope is that, when I get caught and imprisoned, 
the news will not reach home. Everything in me tends to sex.” 
Several times he has been on the verge of abandoning the analysis, 
because the physician antagonizes him, as did his father, by question- 
ing. “I always disliked questioning,” he added, “ you’re fortunate ; 
even my father couldn’t get an answer from me, and he was entitled 
to a greater latitude than you are. Yet, I know that this is helpful, 
so I go on with it.” In truth, Michael has been improving; he has 
taken up steady employment in a trade and his libido is gradually 
flowing away from the immoral practices and into healthful channels. 
The latter has been accomplished by encouraging him to pursue 
artistic objects as a diversion—objects that are not as crude as the 
ones he has been following. Reading Bacon, Tolstoy, Hugo, Shakes- 
pears and many others has been a delight to him; he studied them 
carefully and thus his interests are diverted. He exhibits himself 
far less frequently than he used to, although he considers that he 
should throw all cares to the winds and “ go the limit.””. The follow- 
ing lines taken from one of his essays epitomize his attitude. ‘‘ From 
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my earliest recollections there was something ever blowing me along 
this path (of exhibitionism). Women seemed to be in red letters 
before my eyes. I tried to be religious; I turned my hands towards 
heaven and asked help of the God, which I was told died that men 
might enter heaven. But, it seemed, I was a sheep not beloved by 
the shepherd and I’ve lost my faith.” Underneath it all Michael 
was looking for assistance and it is believed that this was the favor- 
able omen for the continuation of the analysis. 


IV. PoetTIcaL SELECTIONS 


It is significant that the maladjusted, who long for the setting 
of peace and contentment, do not fancy an exclusively lonely state. 
There is always an association with the environment. Even with 
the latitude of our fancy-forming apparatus we do not picture our- 
selves in a scene totally devoid of some kind of surroundings. The 
basis of every religious sect has a common aim, namely, the ultimate 
disposition of our existence in a land or home of sublimity, of super- 
lative happiness. The Happy Hunting Grounds of the American 
Indians probably come more closely to a duplication of earthly sur- 
roundings than does the Heaven of other religions; the Seventh 
Heaven of Islamism offers almost the same divine home as the 
religion attempts to reconstruct on earth. The followers of Mahomet 
should be far less sceptic about their future home than, for instance, 
the Christians, if for no other reason than because the picture of 
their celestial palace is in concurrence with their own earthly aims, 
whereas the Christian heaven is enshrouded in the most profound 
and fanciful mystery. Apart, though, from the miracles, which it 
is said abound in the life of the future, there is the appeal to our 
earthly longings, and heaven when shorn of its vagaries fulfills our 
wishes. In other words, in so far as we can conceive, heaven and 
earth are one. Those who have been responsible for our religions 
have generously negotiated our fancies. 

This is the point we are making: man cannot speak intelligently 
of human existence or of the anlage of human existence prior to 
the period of the union of the male and female reproductive agents ; 
nor can he speak with any more intelligence of its disposition after 
death. Our knowledge is circumscribed by our period of living. 
The extensions of thought outside of these limits comprise sheer 
imagination. 

We ask, then, what does man imagine in regard to his religion? 
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The answer is that he imagines he is to return to a stage of 
peace and happiness, a stage in which he will be free from disquiet- 
ing influences. He does not desire to escape the pleasurable settings 
he has created; on the other hand, he is constantly striving to aug- 
ment those settings, to enlarge them at the expense of the uncom- 
fortable ones. Now, the period of his life in which he has been 
relatively independent of conflicts is preéminently embryonic. As 
soon as he is born he meets changes; he must breathe; previously 
he was passive to oxygenation; he must eat; likewise he was for- 
merly unconcerned in this act; he must sleep; as a rule this function 
is not discouraged; he does not have to take care of his excreta for 
a relatively long time; there is no immediate need for his possession 
of intellectual faculties, because his guardian takes care of any items 
requiring the use of intelligence; the emotional responses are simple 
and are manifested mainly in the form of pleasure-producing expres- 
sions ; generally all evidences of his discomfort are directly appeased ; 
he does not have to employ any of his voluntary musculature to avoid 
pain or to seek pleasure. But, each successive year of growth is 
attended with additional conflicts; and for each conflict there is a 
corresponding attempt to compensate, so that harmony between the 
individual and his environment and between the various components 
of the individual himself may be maintained. The possibilities for 
the production of a breach of harmony are legion. If the conflicts 
become too burdensome to be reacted to in a normal, healthy manner, 
recourse may be had to a return to an earlier form of behavior, with 
its relative diminution of painful stimuli. Just as progression com- 
mands an ever-increasing field of activities, its opposite—regression— 
narrows the field. 

How far back in development may one go? We point to the 
case of dementia precox in the attitude of universal flexion, draw- 
ing a comparison of it to the position of the embryo. It resembles the 
intrauterine posture. The comparison may or may not be accurate. 
We feel, though, that we may confidently claim that cases are 
encountered that undoubtedly regress to the stage of union with the 
mother; the cases cited are intended to support this statement. The 
evidence is direct, representing the unconscious tendencies as revealed 
by the patients themselves, without the employment of any interpre- 
tative measures or of transformation of symbols. 

The early infantile level of development represents a stage of 
universal peace; the conception of heaven calls forth the same feel- 
ings. Heaven is a product of the imagination, which in turn is an 
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expression of our wishes. The wishes that we are able to study 
in actual case material, the wishes that are designed to remove the 
subject from his present uncomfortable mode of living, are tended 
to restore an earlier epoch of his life. What he unwittingly calls 
progression to heaven is really regression to at least the early 
infantile level. 

It would be burdensome to cite much of the literature supporting 
the idea that heaven and union with the mother represents similar 
aims. One need only recall the popularity of the sentimental songs 
that claim, “ I’m in Heaven when I’m in My Mother’s Arms.” The 
theme was the object of much exploitation by the song writers of two 
decades ago. 

One of the most beautiful, as well as candid, poems dealing with 
this problem is Percy B. Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound.” Jupiter 
(God) is a creation of the human mind and uses his (Jupiter’s) 
powers to enslave man. Prometheus protests against the ursurper, 
finally dismissing Jupiter to unending nothingness; thereafter Pro- 
metheus is reunited to his spouse, Mother Nature, and the world 
progresses to perfectibility. The principle of the poem is this: from 
an ideal state into an ideal state; and the ideal state is union with 
the mother. Shelley expressed it admirably in three short lines: 


“The babe is at peace within the womb, 
The corpse is at rest within the tomb, 
We end wherein we begin.” 


It is unusual to examine any volume of verses, in which the idea 
of reunion with the mother is not present. Moreover, poets fancy 
mother and heaven as one. John Scott, D.D., under the caption, 
““My Mother’s Grave,” wrote: 


“Calmly in death let me repose 
Before her form I love; 
Together rest, together rise, 
Together reign above.” 


This 1s very obviously a wish to be united with the mother in heaven. 
In another stanza he said: 


“ Beyond the river’s brink we'll lay 
The cross that here is given, 

And bear the crown of life away, 
And love still more in heaven.” 
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“Soon shall we meet again— 
Meet ne’er to sever; 
Soon will peace wreathe her chain 
Round us forever.” 


William Cowper ended his poem, “ My Mother’s Picture,” with 
these lines ; he had been fancying his early life with his mother. 


““T seem to have lived my childhood o’er again— 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft, 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left.” 


Eugene Field, who lost his mother when he was six years old, 
said, “‘ I have carried the remembrance of her gentle voice and sooth- 
ing touch all through my life.” The last stanza of his poem, “ To 
My Mother,” is as follows: 


“And as of old, my mother, 

I am content to be a child, 
By mother’s love beguiled 

From all these other charms; 
So to the last 

Within thy dear protecting arms 
Hold thou me fast, 

My guardian angel, mother.” 


In the chapter entitled, “Home Is Where Mother Is,” John 
McCoy, compiler of “ Flowers for Mother’s Grave,” wrote: ‘‘ When 
mother 1s dead and father is dead, and the family are scattered, there 
can be but one hope and expectation of a family reunion. The man- 
liness, and dignity, and industry of the father, are things never to 
be forgotten, and his counsels have saved us many a blunder, but— 


‘No love like mother-love 
Ever was known.’ 
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And at that future family reunion we hope for, mother will be 
nearest and dearest of all . . . so many a loved, and weary 
and afflicted one gladly leaves 


‘This land of sin and sorrow’ 


for mother’s home beyond the stars. What delight in that thought 
and that rapturous hope, as it brightens into fruition, and the heart 
cries out: 


‘Oh, joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When o’er the river, the peaceful river, 
The angels of death shall carry me.’ ” 


Then McCoy quoted an anonymous stanza: 


“Thou art waiting in that city 
Where the saints and angels wait, 
And I’ll know thee, dearest mother, 
When I reach the Pearly Gate.” 


McCoy embraces two themes: first, union with the mother and 
second, recognition of the father’s helpfulness, with emphasis on his 
materialistic aid. He also contributed to the subjoined selection. One 
need not comment on the impassioned sermon. ‘Oh! our sainted 
mother, we will not deplore you as lost, for we are yet one, and shall 
forever be; for that bond that united us here shall exist in all its 
strength and vigor when the wheels of the universe shall stand still; 
when every mountain shall have fallen, it shall remain unimpaired; 
when every law whose authority is acknowledged by material nature 
shall have been annulled, this law of love shall be in force.” To 
which McCoy added: “ When every river has run dry and the sea 
is without a drop; when the sun and moon have blown out and the 
last star has been burned down; when the watchfires of heaven have 
all died away and the universe has rolled together as a scroll, then 
this family bond shall become immortal and die no more. Hail, 
all hail! Mother dear, we are coming home.” 

George G. Currie, in verse after verse, proclaims heaven and 
woman to be one. A few of his lines are given here: “ That her 
presence must be heaven without a doubt,” “ Till now in her a 
heaven I find.” And 
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“Tf thou art not heaven, heaven loses most truly, 
For twixt thee and heaven there’s only one choice.” 


Probably one of the most forceful poems regarding the identifi- 
cation of the mother with the son is that written by Irene Rutherford 
McLeod. The identification 1s complete, not alone from the stand- 
point of identification per se, but also because it unites the two in 
the whole span of her existence. The union is an unbroken one, 
beginning with the mother’s first fancies and extending into per- 
petuity. The poem is a masterpiece; it is worthy of complete 
quotation. 


MoTHER TO SON 


Before I knew the love of man 

The lovely dream of you began. 

When I said, “ Jesus meek and mild,” 
My Jesus was a little child. 

I nursed the kitten on my knee, 

And nursed you where no eye could see. 
When I grew up to woman's grace 

I saw you in your father’s face, 

Your hands were beating at my breast, 
And gave my womanhood no rest, 
Your little soul called each to each, 
And laid bright heaven in our reach. 
My body fed your body, son, 

But birth’s a swift thing, swiftly done, 
Compared to one-and-twenty years 

Of feeding you with spirit’s tears. 

I could not make your mind and soul, 
But my glad hands have kept you whole, 
And tears have kept God’s pastures green, 
And washed the temple sweet and clean. 
Think you that I have lived in vain 
These years of wonder, joy, and pain? 
The years when Jesus, meek and mild, 
Was my beloved little child! 

And when the first shy touch of things 
Waked in my heart a thousand springs, 
And bade me onen childhood’s gate 

And give my woman’s hand to fate! 
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The moment when your groping hands 
Bound me to life with ruthless bands, 
When all my living became a prayer, 
And all my days built up a stair 

For your young feet that trod behind, 
That you an aspiring way should find! 
Think you that life can give you pain, 
Which does not stab in me again? 
Think you that life can give you pleasure 
Which is not my undying treasure? 
Think you that life can give you shame 
Which does not make my pride go lame? 
And you can do no evil thing 

Which sears not me with poisoned sting. 
Because of all that I have done, 
Remember me in life, oh Son! 

Keep that proud body fine and fair, 
My love is monumented there. 

For my love make no woman weep, 
For my love hold no woman cheap, 

And see you give no woman scorn 

For that dark night when you were born. 
Beloved, all my years belong 

To you, go thread them for a song. 


IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEop. 


We notice that in the first two lines mother’s prenuptial fancies 
had already built up her ideal son. It was a “lovely dream.” She 
had given latitude to her imaginations to the extent of fusing her 
child with Jesus. That, of course, joins her with the divine. In 
another of her poems—“ One Mother ”—she likens herself in direct 
manner with the Virgin Mary, to wit: 


“ Mary! 


You agonized for Jesus! You went down 
Into the ugly depths for him. Your crown 
Is my crown! ” 


Now, it is in the divine setting that she first attaches herself to her 
child. The divinity, however, through the process of growth of 
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mother and child, is almost entirely relinquished at the expense of 
the more highly socialized and real demands of motherhood. Hence, 
we find the earlier “ spiritual”’ union giving place to the physical. 
Lines 6-13 inclusive are remarkably candid with respect to the 
physical identity of mother and son. And the next epoch (21 years 
according to the poetess) finds the process of sublimation operating 
in harmony with natural laws. The mother has very quickly 
abandoned the more or less genuinely physical attachment and feeds 
her son “ with spirit’s tears.”” Indeed, she has reduced the “ normal ” 
period of physical union too greatly, for she allows it to obtain only 
to birth, providing we read the term “ one-and-twenty years ” liter- 
ally. It cannot be taken literally, however, because she speaks of 
having the child at her breast. This is only an apparent contradic- 
tion. The truth lies in the consideration that the addition of the 
real physical union to the earlier fanciful union complicates matters 
considerably, throwing upon the mother the utmost of resourceful- 
ness in her efforts to handle the child as a real, live, growing physical 
entity, which has been offered to her as a substitute for her fancy. 
There is no line of demarcation to denote to what degree she is 
going to invest her child with her fancies. Hence, arises the vague- 
ness in this particular part of the poem. 

The present mental hygiene movement is fundamentally related 
to this question. Just how far is it allowable for mothers (or their 
surrogates) to project their libido upon their children? When 
shall the mother’s libido pass out of the child’s life and be replaced 
by the utilization of his own as the controlling factor? We know 
that this substitution must take place to insure wholesome growth. 

The poetess “laid bright heaven” in the setting of mother-son 
union. This is further evidence in support of the view, expressed 
later, that heaven and union with the mother convey the same ideas. 

In the remaining lines the identification is complete. Mother is 
the sole guiding influence in his life; she keeps his mind and 
soul “ whole”; she builds the way by which he is to aspire; his 
pain becomes her pain; his pleasures her pleasures. Of course, since 
he acts essentially as a puppet, she must assume responsibility for 
all of his activities. The theme is beautifully stated in the lines: 


Keep that proud body fine and fair, 
My love is monumented there. 


The strenuous efforts that mothers employ to perpetuate their 
underlying cravings make it extremely difficult for the offspring 
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to arrive at the stage of autonomy. The child never loses the 
maternal cast. In fact, the process is repeated with the children’s 
children. Each newborn is a probable candidate for the office of 
perpetuating the “monument” of love. The process goes on 
ad infinitum. 

John Arthur Goodchild, in “ The Firstborn,” singing as a mother 
might, sounds the keynote of the theme in the following lines: 


What is it God hath given me to cherish, 
This living, moving wonder which is mine— 

Mine only? Leave it with me or I perish, 
Dear Lord of love divine. 


Dear Lord, ’tis wonderful beyond all wonder, 
This tender miracle vouchsafed to me, 

One with myself, yet just as far asunder 
That I myself may see. 


Flesh of my flesh, and yet so subtly linking 
New self with old, all things that I have been 

With present joys beyond my former thinking 
And future things unseen. 


One could not ask for a more frank expression of the incorporation 
of the mother into the son and of her everlasting being. After all, 
it 1s the poet, Goodchild, singing of the perpetual union of mother 
and son. 

Walter Savage Landor wrote: 


Children are what the mothers are. 
No fondest father’s care 

Can fashion so the infant heart 

As those creative beams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 


His startled eyes with wonder see 
A father near him on his knee, 
Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face; 
But ’tis to her alone uprise 

His waking arms; to her those eyes 
Open with jov and not surprise. 
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One cannot escape the version that “‘ we end wherein we begin ” ; 
moreover, we begin in mother and end in mother. Now, when we 
analyze the ideational content of our patients completely we find that 
to the infantile wish 1s added the adult sexual aim. The sexual libido 
is disposed in the direction of the mother or of the mother surrogate. 
Because of the vehement taboo upon incestuous relations, the sexual 
component is repressed, finding its outlet in disguised form, whether 
it be in the dress of poetry, art or any of the other various manifesta- 
tions of imagination. The recent contributions, showing the identifi- 
cation of mother and child as revealed by the many paintings of 
the Madonna and Child, are witnesses of this theme. The neurotic 
and psychotic translate their urge to mother-union into the many 
signs and symptoms, descriptive of their diagnostic groupings. For 
instance, Herman’s blasphemy, one of his chief symptoms, was 
related directly to the incest motive; so, also, was John’s generalized 
rigidity, and Michael’s exhibitionism. 


THE CONCEPT OF REALIZATION IN LITERATURE 
AND LIFE * 


By S. Daniet House, M.A. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Several years ago I remember reading in Bernard Shaw’s 
Dramatic Opinions, and with what astonishment, a remark that was 
veritably a revelation. In substance it was this: at a performance 
of an Ibsen play (Ghosts?) it flashed into the mind of Shaw that 
the relentlessly truthful depiction in drama of human imperfection 
must be indeed a torturing experience to those among the spectators 
who beheld the finger of guilt being pointed at them. He had not 
realized—then—the nature of disillusion, his own soul being so inno- 
cent of passional experience! I wondered whether it was possible 
after all that the Shavian relentlessness was due to the author’s 
naive conception of the life of the passion-haunted, of the multi- 
tudinous victims of impulse and remorse. And so indeed it may have 
been. A great dramatist unacquainted with the life of the emotions! 
For, be it noted, in none of the plays of Bernard Shaw is there 
present that sense of pity which distinguishes the profoundest drama 
of all, the Greek. I played with this audacious surmise—the feeble 
human capacity for Realization, even among the great—reflection 
linked to reflection, when I hit upon a theory to account for the 
intellectual (or emotional?) blind spot in seers. If the theory is 
meritorious, it will be seen to apply to the age-old controversies 
among the cognoscent, such as the relation between Literature and 
Life, Romanticism and Realism, Life and Art, Illusion and Truth. 
The validity of the theory depends upon a perception of the pro- 
' found difference between Realism and Realisation. 

Realism is the dramatization, not necessarily in Drama, of por- 
tions of experience. Realization is the consciousness of the relation 
between the segment of dramatized experience and one’s code of 
behavior, that is, one’s “ philosophy of life.” Life is essentially 
realism. Literature is essentially realization. The crudest melo- 

*In his recent enlightening book, “ Neurological Foundations of Animal 


Behavior,” Professor C. Judson Herrick says, ‘“ The evolutionary factor is 
more than self-preservation; it is self-realization and fulfillment.” 
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drama and the subtlest work of Art have in common a creative 
desire to convert life into literature, realism into realization. 

To employ the philosopher’s phraseology, Realism deals with E-tst- 
ences; Realization deals with Values. A profound distinction! The 
philosophic validity of the distinction emerges from the fact that 
the flow of experience—the raw material of realism—does not yield 
up its meanings automatically, “naturally.” The transforming 
medium of the interpreting mind is necessary to the conversion of 
experience (Existences) into meaning (Values). The psychological 
gulf that lies between the two can only be spanned by the Creative 
Intelligence. 

Evil, in existence (note the word!) since time immemorial, does 
not affright man; certainly its existence has not chastened him nor 
refined nor disciplined nor christianized. But the portrayal of evil 
in Literature has, since time immemorial, roused him to furies of 
rebellion, retaliation, passionate denial, evasion and concealment. 
And in proportion as that haunting portrayal has achieved, and 
deposited in his imagination, subtler and profounder forms of 
Realization, his reaction has, “ pari passu,” increased in furor and 
in fierce denial, until a whole religion of rebuttal (and evasion) was 
developed—The Cult of Puritanism—to frustrate the aims and con- 
sequences of Realization, more particularly as embodied in modern 
literature. Literature is more real than reality. Realization more 
poignant than Realism! 

What was the fate—at least during the tense period of “ con- 
version ” from old loyalties to new—of the authors who dared create 
such masterpieces of Realization as “ Ghosts,” “ The Father,” “ The 
Awakening of Youth,” “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” “ Damaged 
Goods,” “‘ The Weavers,” to choose from the field of Drama alone? 
The realities underlying these poignant dramas were familiar enough 
and quite universal. As ancient as the hideous history of man. Why, 
then, the venomous hostility to their penetrating portrayal in Litera- 
ture, of the literate and the illiterate (always a united brotherhood 
in arms when the Creative Artist, a little absentmindedly, flings the 
dynamite of Realization into their Temples of Make-Believe). The 
realities which as sheer existences, impinge but very lightly on man’s 
conscience—thanks to the protective functions of habit and self- 
delusion and “caste”’ consciousness—become unendurably real, 
haunting, memorable, livid with personal meaning, when the black 
magic of Realization weaves its spell over Reality. Do men fear 
life? Or death? Or War? Or Evil? Or Folly? No. They fear 
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knowledge of life, realization of death, truth about war, candid per- 
ception of evil, revelation of folly! “ Men fear thought as they 
fear nothing else on earth—more than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subversive and revolutionary, destructive and terrible; 
thought is merciless to privilege, established institutions, and com- 
fortable habits; thought is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to 
authority, careless of the well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought 
looks into the pit of hell and is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble 
speck, surrounded by unfathomable depths of silence, as unmoved 
as if he were lord of the universe. Thought is great and swift and 
free, the light of the world, and the chief glory of man.” Bertrand 
Russell’s philosophic dictum illuminates our theory of Realization 
brilliantly. 

Men love Realism. They abhor Realization. That’s why they 
lavish their affection upon Melodrama—realism built upon a falsifica- 
tion of values—and vent their wrath upon Drama—realism built 
upon a revelation of values (of varying degrees of disillusioned 
candor). Melodrama—detective stories, moving pictures, dime- 
novels, a majority of the “ legitimate” dramas, mythology—satisfies 
the heart of man (Art for Heart’s Sake!) by catering to his sense 
for Realism and leaving his capacity for Realization unawakened. 
That’s the key to the history and the psychology of the conflict 
(never-ending) between the Creative Artist and the Public (including 
the lesser Artists), between Literature and Life, Truth and Illusion, 
Realization and Realism. In Art for Heart’s Sake, Mr. Average 
Man’s conventionalized emotions are stirred, his morality flattered 
and exhilarated, his conscience reaffirmed, his “ philosophy of life” 
(code of personal conduct) unchallenged. He goes on his way 
rejoicing. But the works of Realization, embodied in Creative 
Literature, are more, infinitely more, exacting, and less indulgent. 
For a good reason. Realism, subjected to a philosophy of Values, 
proves itself a shabby and shoddy thing, a thing of spiritual shreds 
and patches, gross and incredibly evil. Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche, 
Butler, Brieux, France, Shaw, are not Realists merely—as are 
Galsworthy, Masefield, Barrie, Chesterton, Hauptmann, Schnitzler, 
primarily—but, speaking more accurately and philosophically, Real- 
izationists. In other words, disillusioned seers, probers and revealers 
of Reality. If a seer, either because of congenital limitation, or 
social status, or philosophic bias, or personal eccentricity (Chesterton, 
Wells, Bennett, Dunsany), derives his abiding inspiration from the 
mass mind, his Art will achieve a high degree of photographic 
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integrity (Realism)—at its best—but a comparatively low degree of 
interpretative integrity (Realization). The creative Artist must be 
a law and a philosophy and a faith unto himself. As Ibsen, the 
profoundest of all dramatists, taught. 

The ancient distinction (how mischievous and sterile withal) 
between Romanticist and Realist was not wisely conceived. Roman- 
ticism is as legitimate and natural and humanly relevant a phase of 
Reality as Realism. Primarily they differ in their theories of selec- 
tion. The one, temperamentally so inclined, selects sentimental por- 
tions of reality for dramatic portrayal; the other, temperamentally so 
inclined, selects analytic portions of reality for dramatic representa- 
tion. No doubt, the greatest artists, like Shakespeare and Goethe, 
select both types of reality for artistic presentation. The true, the 
meaningful, distinction lies between the Realists and the Realiza- 
tionists: the photographic and the interpretative philosophies of 
Reality. For example: Walter Scott was the pure romanticist: a 
moving-picture realist. Charles Dickens was a pseudoanalytic realist : 
melodrama with a purpose. All of them Realists—but with a differing 
and varying capacity for Realization! To probe the nature of 
Reality, to get under the subcutaneous tissue, so to speak, of Reality— 
one must be philosophic-minded for that kind of psychoanalytic 
realism. Scott was a simpleton: observe the melodramatic nature 
of his wisdom. Eliot was a philosopher (albeit heavyhearted and 
Spencerian) : study the analytic and probing quality of her percep- 
tions and revelations. Can we not trace the evolution of literature 
through its three astonishingly vital phases of romantic delusion, 
realistic delusion, and disillusion: the Scott-Dickens-Eliot-Ibsen 
cycle—by applying the philosophic test of Realization? 

What, pray, fundamentally differentiates Shaw from Shakes- 
peare? Asa Realist, Shaw is but a poor amateur. As Shakespeare 
is the unequalled master. Think of the multitudinous characters in 
Shakespeare, the sense of life, color, poetry, pageantry, movement, 
the amazing photography and realism of it all. One is minded to 
quote the famous catalogue of Polonius: “. tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical- 
historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral. .’ Marvelous 
and unrivaled Realism! As for the quality of his Realization—let 
the modest St. Bernard speak for himself: “ There are moments 
when one asks despairingly why our stage should ever have been 
cursed with ‘immortal’ William, pilferer of other men’s stories and 
ideas, with his monstrous rhetorical fustian, his unbearable platitudes, 
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his pretentious reduction of the subtlest problems of life to common- 
places against which a Polytechnic debating club would revolt, his 
incredible unsuggestiveness, his sententious combination of ready 
reflection with complete intellectual sterility, and his consequent 
incapacity for getting out of the depth of even the most ignorant 
audience, except when he solemnly says something so transcendently 
platitudinous that his more humbleminded hearers cannot bring 
themselves to believe that so great a man really meant to talk like 
their grandmothers. With the single exception of Homer, there is 
no eminent writer, not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise 
so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind against 
his. The intensity of my impatience with him occasionally reaches 
such a pitch, that it would positively be a relief to me to dig him up 
and throw stones at him, knowing as I do how incapable he and his 
worshippers are of understanding any less obvious form of 
indignity. i 

Adjudged by the supreme test of Realization, Shaw is greater 
than Shakespeare and Ibsen is greater than Shaw. As, in unwitting 
verification, the reactions of Mr. Average Man amply and super- 
abundantly attest! Mr. Average Man delights in Shakespearian 
realism; no longer does he fight shy of, deride, or feel unequal to, 
Shavian realism; but the Ibsenesque realism—Realization at its 
starkest and deepest—he will not yet tolerate, for that way lies 
death. Death to his inner life, the buried life of pretense and 
duplicity and infantilism. Be it borne in mind that Ibsen was the 
very first of the Creative Artists to make Realization the supreme 
test of the quality of Literature. Shaw, as dramatist, is, in sober 
truth, closer to Shakespeare than he is to Ibsen. Hence, once they 
“get wise to” his brand of mock-heroic humor, the incorrigible 
multitudes flock to him. Ibsen? The multitudes honor him by silence 
and the sweet solace of oblivion. 

The psychoanalytic key to the momentous distinction between 
Realism and Realization may be found in this apercu of Dr. Ernest 
Jones: “ We are beginning to see man not as the smooth, self-acting 
agent he pretends to be, but as he really is—a creature only dimly 
conscious of the various influences that mould his thought and action, 
and blindly resisting with all the means at his command the forces 
that are making for a higher and fuller consciousness. ‘ 
Life is not self-explanatory. Reality is not rea! until it has Bee 
dramatized (re-created) by the imagination of the most sensitive 
and the most deep-seeing: the Artists and the Philosophers. Some- 
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times—and this is rare—by felicitous coalescence, the Artist-Philoso- 
pher. In the light of the theory of Realization, it 1s not difficult to 
understand why the mass of men can endure Life but not Philosophy. 
Realism but not Realization! We can the more adequately apprehend 
the half-obscure struggle of the mass against the ikon-breakers. They 
yearn for Illusion, which is the theatricalism of reality, in lieu of 
Truth, which is the revelation of reality, its disillusion, its realization. 

To cite instances from our own age only, why have the novels of 
Hardy (in their great day!), Sudermann, Moore, France, Dreiser, 
literally had to fight their way into the conventional consciousness ? 
The realities they explore and illuminate are among the most familiar 
as they are among the most human experiences flesh-and-blood are 
heir to. Is it Realism the puritans-in-literature protest against? 
Hardly. They accept, as classics, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, Howells, Wells, Conrad, May Sinclair, (and 
Whitman?). They protest—alas! they protest too much—against 
certain mordant and shameless and unforgettable Realizations vouch- 
safed us by the Artists whose subject-matter is Human Nature-in- 
the-unmitigated-concrete. Why have such probing books as “ Love 
and Marriage,” “ Love’s Coming of Age,’ “ The Psychology of 
Sex,” “ Woman Under Socialism,” ‘‘ The Interpretation of Dreams,” 
“Woman,” each in its tortured turn, been looked upon as immoral 
and worthy of the Index, while the facts, sentiments, and implica- 
tions of the texts have always been recognized as constituting the 
very stuff of existence? How explain the state of mind which fusses 
and fumes over the publication of such significant works of wisdom 
but remains strangely reticent in the presence of the self-same facts, 
sentiments, and implications melodramatized in meretricious “ movie,” 
novel, poem, or “legitimate”? drama?’ Is it Realism the minds of 
self-righteous puritanic men (and women) eschew? Or Realization? 

Men permit prostitution: they will not permit “ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” Men sanction war: they will not sanction “ Under 
Fire.” Men tolerate sexual folly: they will not tolerate “ Psycho- 
Analysis.” Men accept vice: they will not accept “ Damaged Goods.” 
Men look indulgently upon the frauds of the journalists: they will 
not look so indulgently upon the “ Brass Check.” Life—Realism— 
Delusion: you cannot appease the mass-appetite. But Literature— 
Realization—Disillusion: they'll crucify you, O Lover of Wisdom! 
Do you not recall these probing lines written as a footnote, at the 
close of William Ellery Leonard’s powerful poem, “ The Lynching 
Bee”: 
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(You cringe and shrink ?— 

It makes your own eyes in their sockets ache? 
O squeamish listener, but think 

It’s all a midnight dream, and no one is awake; 
And in the morning, with the bobolink, 

We'll see together, you and I, 

The flowers, the fields, the sun, the sky 

And the magnolia blossoms, white and pink.) 


Literature as escape from Reality! A new day dawns. In that day 
Literature will not be escape and evasion, but realization and 
fulfillment ! 

Another interesting problem illuminated by our theory is involved 
in such a question as this: How shall we explain the circumstance 
that great dramatists like Shakespeare, Strindberg, Ibsen, Shaw, creatc 
characters whose wit, wisdom, eloquence, and poetic sensitivity rendet 
them as inspiring (in Literature) as they are nonexistent (in Life) ? 
As to the genuinely poignant reality of these “ unreal” characters 
there can be no doubt. As every lover of Literature is aware. In 
his wonderful essay “ Blaming the Bard,” Shaw writes: “ But I am 
bound to add that I pity the man who cannot enjoy Shakespeare. 
He has outlasted thousands of abler thinkers, and will outlast a 
thousand more. His gift of telling a story (provided someone else 
told it to him first); his enormous power over language, as coni- 
spicuous in his senseless and silly abuse of it as in his miracles of 
expression; his humor; his sense of idiosyncratic character; and his 
prodigious fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, the one 
differentiating property behind the faculties, good, bad, or indifferent, 
of the man of genius, enable him to entertain us so effectively that 
the imaginary scenes and people he has created become more real 
to us than our actual life—at least, until our knowledge and grip of 
actual life begins to deepen and glow beyond the common. When 
I was twenty I knew everybody in Shakespeare from Hamlet to 
Abhorson, much more intimately than I knew my living contempo- 
raries ; and to this day, if the name of Pistol or Polonius catches my 
eye in a newspaper, I turn to the passage with more curiosity than 
if the name were that of—but perhaps I had better not mention any 
one in particular.” . . . If Realism be our guide, how can we 
resolve the contradiction, for these enhanced and glorified characters 
do not strike us as being unreal. On the contrary, they are more 
real than reality. What attitude toward life, unconsciously held, 
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intuitively felt, compels the great Artist to employ what 1s dra- 
matically the illusion of super-personality? We say it is his artistic 
genius. And we say rightly. Is it not, however, more enlightening 
to think of it as fis capacity-for-Rcalication by virtue of which he 
belongs in the unique category of Creative Artist? It is as though 
the Creative Artist breathed into his all-too-human (and therefore 
mediocre) characters some of the divine fire that burns so exquisitely 
and so rapturously in his own sensitive soul. We catch the intima- 
tions of George Moore’s philosophizing when he says: “‘ But does 
not passion render us speechless?’ Lantern asked. ‘I think it does, 
Lantern, in real life, but we cannot carry real life into Art.’ ‘ Why 
not?’ said Lantern. ‘ Because Art, Lantern, is Art, and Life is 
life. In the legend of The Ring, the beauty of Brunnhilde rendered 
Siegfried speechless, but Wagner did not follow the legend, he wrote 
the exultant duet, leaving Reyer, an inferior writer, to allow the 
lovers to stand mutely gazing at each other, like Mr. Galsworthy’s 
lovers.’ ‘It all depends,’ said Lantern, ‘which you prefer—the 
realistic method or the romantic.’ ‘ But I do not prefer either, for I 
do not distinguish between the two, Lantern. Wagner was romantic 
to the finger tips, he was a realist from the crown of his head to his 
heels, and the difference between him and Reyer was that one man 
was a genius and the other—well, a man of talent, if you like.’ ” 

Art is Art, and life is life. Profoundly true—if we understand 
philosophically, which means creatively (in the Artist sense), what 
Moore’s distinctions body forth. The function of Art is to intensify 
perception. Viewed from the angle of an illiterate perception, 
Melodrama is real enough! Life is essentially, as raw material, melo- 
drama: the realism of episodes of conflict and confusion, a human 
chaos unredeemed by the transvaluing magic of Art. Realization 
is Awareness of life as perceived through the subtle-sensitive eyes 
of Art. 

Life is Realism. Art is Realization. Literature is more real than 
Reality. 


Addendum 


Interestingly enough, an article entitled, “ British Play Censor 
Again Uses Veto,” appearing in the August 16 issue of the New 
York Times (1925), contains the following naive dialogue which 
reveals rather pointedly how the conceptions of realism and realiza- 
tion play their subtle “ unconscious ” role in human evaluation: 
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Mr. Harcourt—It was noticed in the press, in fact, nearly 
every newspaper in the Kingdom said that one of the most immoral 
incidents in “ The Devil’ was almost identical with one of the 
incidents in “ Monna Vanna”; and yet you considered that ‘‘ The 
Devil”? was not immoral and “ Monna Vanna” was? 

Mr. Redford—I should say that there was not the smallest 
analogy between the two plays. The one is a literary work and 
the other a flamboyant, lurid piece of stage business. 

Mr. Harcourt—The literary work is censored and the flam- 
boyant piece of stage business is passed. Is that your condition? 

Mr. Redford—(No answer). 

“A similar comparison was made between another pair of plays. 
Both dealt with the problems of prostitution; one was vetoed, the 
other passed. These two plays were “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” 
by Bernard Shaw, to which a license was refused, and ‘“ The Chris- 
tian,” by Hall Caine, which was passed and played to crowded houses. 
As with “ Monna Vanna ” and “ The Devil,” Mr. Redford was unable 
to express in words the method by which he had considered one play 
to be fit for license and the other unfit.” 

The enlightening article from which these excerpts are culled 
concludes with this paragraph: 

“So ‘Damaged Goods’ can pass the censorship [at last] and 
“Desire Under the Elms’ can not. Which goes to prove to the satis- 
faction of some folk that the Lord Chamberlain may be ranked 
among those contortionists who, while straining at a gnat, are yet 
able to swallow a camel.” 

O Tempora, O Mores. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PAIN 
A CLASSICAL FANTASY 


By J. Cuarves Davis 


When all this universe was but a mad, black, rumbling chaos, 
before the coming of the stars and the earth, the planets or the sun; 
when no harmony or reason, no cosmos or order prevailed, I, Pain, 
was already in creation. My powers then were at their fullest, for I 
was all of that dolorous sorrow and confusion. It is impossible to 
say just when I came into being and yet I know I was not always 
here. It seems as though I probably entered upon my perennial 
existence simultaneously with the earliest thing that existed; came 
with, and was part of, the first matter or vapor; that aboriginal, 
incoherent mist or furious steam that was the beginning of all. This 
first particle, this primary, original thing was not life, to be certain, 
nor, probably, was it fire, nor matter, and attended certainly by no 
light or uniformity. But perhaps floating along aimlessly and coming 
from apparently nowhere—out of endless, infinite space—it might 
have been a little wisp of vapor, a bit of moisture or thin, diffused, 
transparent substance, barely more apparent and tangible than all the 
rest of that empty, staring, meaningless void, stretching out beyond 
infinite regions, terrible in their great infinity, to vast and never- 
ending places. 

However, the first inception of this beginning was coeval with 
the birth of my woeful life. I accompanied this “something ” out 
of “nothing ” into “place”; I was a part of it, perhaps nearly all, 
for in discordant and jumbled confusion lies my greatest being and 
potency. However, this is my earliest recollection and no doubt I 
was, then, in but a nascent embryo, incipient but with a will to be and 
perform that to which I was assigned by Him. 

Then, some vast, interminable period seems to have passed; 
though not very long in a life the length of mine; perhaps a few 
thousand centuries reckoned in time of man; a lapse of time of which 
my memory is almost a void. I can only dimly recall that I was 
living as in a state of coma, semi-conscious, and time was passing. 
It seems as though I had wandered off into a drugged slumber from 


which I could not arouse myself. 
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Vaguely, I do remember that some faint consciousness once came 
over me during this apathetic drowse and, as if awakened out of a 
deep sleep for a period, I was aware that “IT ”’ was happening. He 
was very busy and none of us, neither Darkness, Noise, Death, 
Silence, nor Myself quite became fully aware of what was occurring. 
You see it was just after our own inception by Him and we were too 
young to understand that He had arrived and, having wrought a 
great, infinite theater, was about to stage the most gigantic play in 
the history of time. I might be more explicit and say that we felt 
Him; heard His movements with the ears of our souls; sensed His 
lofty, noble Being, busy with His giant task. Whatever else, yes, we 
felt Him; His presence and great power, beside which the flame of 
the sun is but a momentary, flickering spark and the weight of the 
universe a mere ounce, did we perceive. A strange, gigantic power 
He was; tremendous, fearful and everywhere; and a new, mighty, 
omnipotent force, we were aware, was moving about in all space and 
was very busy doing something enormous and fearful, yet doing it 
calmly as one might converse with friends. And we were frightened 
almost to death, and awed and fascinated beyond understanding. I 
remember that my will power was far too weak and my curiosity far 
too persuasive to enable me to disattach my senses from trying to 
perceive Him more tangibly and I strained to see Him, for I knew 
the universe to be was at its momentous period of birth; that He was 
creating. But I could not. All I could do was feel Him and wonder, 
overjoyed, spellbound and fearful. I tried to call out once—I loved 
Him so—despite that I was the unfortunate one of His that He had 
chosen to be forever hated and accursed by man, but I was too young 
to make sounds. My voice, which is the universal cry of sorrow, the 
shriek of pain, the moan of anguish and the sob of bereavement, the 
roar of the fiery volcano and the stormy blast of the thunderous 
earthquakes; the farewell of Nature at the coming of the winter and 
the thunderous sound of tempestuous seas in their stormy crashing— 
these, which are all forms of my voice, the voice of Pain, even as is 
the infant’s wail and the plaint of its mother at its death, was not yet 
articulate in me. 

I looked about to get just a glimpse of Him; I remember 
vaguely—oh, how I ached to see Him, the Great All, for just one 
bare second but I could not. Once I seemed to feel Him quite close 
to me; there must have been creation being performed there and I 
stared hard but it was dark and quiet, with no sound save this strange, 
omnipresent movement, firm but peculiarly muffled and soft and all 
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space, stretching out into infinity, was darker than any darkness you 
who read this can imagine, and all I saw was blackness; blackness 
near and blackness afar; so black that the inky gloom seemed thick 
and tangible; a night not only cruel and mournful but foreboding 
as well. 

Then came my time of unconsciousness of which I told you; those 
centuries when He must have desired that I sleep and know not what 
He was doing or how. And when I awakened from this lethargic 
trance, I was amidst a frightful scene and in a terrible place. But 
all this terror and fright was caused by me; I did not want it to be so 
but tacitly He had assigned to me my role those centuries back, and 
I had to enact it forever. While woeful and dolorous was the onus 
that was my portion, it came from Him; not as a role that was 
despicable and accursed but useful and beautiful in that it is I who 
softens the arrogance of tyrants and mitigates the cruelty and avarice 
of man; when I visit the despot his villainy vanishes, and when, as a 
bolt of lightning, I strike the miser or the exalted, they become 
charitable and humble and their greed and pride vanish as the dreams 
of a dreamer awake. I am not accursed by Him. I am His chosen 
Son! His mightiest warrior and most forceful agent in the universe! 

When I had slumbered off after feeling, with rapture, His 
presence, all was silent and dark; all still save His strange sounds of 
creating. When I awoke, naught still prevailed but darkness, but it 
was not as pitch black as it had been. I could not say why but a 
- gray murkiness was there instead of that awful, thick, dense black of 
before; a blear light, dim and gloomy, was coming from somewhere 
beyond all perceptible space and causing a dull, gray dawn, as the 
first light of an overcast winter morning. The air was punctuated 
by peal after peal of roaring, horrible thunder, so loud that all space 
quivered, coming from apparently nowhere and going nowhere; 
thunderous sounds beside which a mad sea is silent and serene. 
Flash after flash of blinding, white light, with neither length nor 
width that could be perceived—just an awful, white blotch of intense, 
white light here and there in space, often many at once—came and 
went; and these cast a million dancing beams of shadows while tre- 
mendous shafts of light were playing upon an endless sea of gray, 
rolling clouds, frightful and ominous. 

Stones and gigantic boulders, avalanches of vermillion flame, 
interspersed with boiling vapor and the heavy, rolling clouds filled 
the space, all moving about, up, down and sideways; every way 
through the air; colliding and roaring and encircling all around, as a 
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restless mass; each part parrying and chasing, then avoiding each 
other, aimless and mad; a sorrowful sight of objects lost in anguish 
and with hope abandoned; each thing as if waiting for the others to 
settle somewhere and then it would conjoin in an equilibrium that all 
ached for but were each timorous to begin; a rest that all despaired 
of ever knowing. 

Gigantic rocks, each often the size of a mountain, continually 
rolled about in space, without rhyme or reason; the air was almost 
solid with restless, discontented things to which a tyrannical, mad 
repercussion, angry and ceaseless, would grant no repose; and, 
crashing into each other then, would create bursting flares of livid 
flames, dense and enormous of size; mountainous torches; swinging 
holocausts in the air; moving, lambent fires everywhere as flitting, 
flickering fireflies, hovering ceaselessly and abundant in a dark night 
and each a world of lost flame, a furnace of hell in itself; yet, in all 
that space, of no more size than the faint flash of a match in a storm. 
These scenes stretched on and out into infinite space, as it seemed, 
until, as the great, dark blue blanket all about us is spotted at night 
with the white dots of stars, that black, dolorous stormy space was 
speckled with billions of red, twinkling spots. 

And as these centers of great roaring flame would extinguish 
themselves, through weariness, others would ignite, casting a billion 
reddish flickering shadows, beacons of red terror, out upon the 
mammoth rolling clouds and on out into space until distance and the 
icy pelting water, falling about everywhere, mastered them and of 
their own exertion did they perish. 

And through all this scene of sorrow and confusion ran shrieking, 
loud as a tempestuous sea and whistling its way of fury in tones 
tumultuous and piercing, a wind, so cold and crushing, that the heart 
of the stoutest mariner would have quailed before it. Up and down, 
above, beneath and all throughout this scene of insane chaos and 
jumbled turmoil, this ceaseless scorpion of the air shrieked and bit 
with a coldness that was death itself ; whipping the disorder into ever 
greater disarray. And all this was I—Pain! 

When all this was here and only madness and blind force, savage, 
cruel and unheeding, prevailed, after the “ beginning ” of which my 
recollection is so fragmentary ; when only insane meaningless motion 
and angry, belching confusion, sad and terrorizing abounded; when 
He seemed to have deserted us; left that which by Him was caused 
and for which He was alone the maker and responsible; even then I 
was here, mature and omnipresent—Pain ! 
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My name has changed apparently. It was not Pain then; it was 
Chaos! Not that I, intrinsically, bore any different title than I now 
possess. It was I then as now. Or not that I care or even give 
thought to having any name whatsoever. But Men, who live now, 
centuries after, having a faint and evanescent idea and an indistinct, 
remote imagination of what this awful mournful place and time was 
like; visioning for a vanishing moment this insane rush of heat and 
darkness, this crash, mad cold and idiocy and all this sorrowful, 
reasonless jumble, have cried out in terror, “It was Chaos!” And 
I have heard them and smiled. They call me by different names. 
But it was I! I was here then, accompanying the first and earliest 
thing. Only He preceded me. But it was I! I! Chaos or Pain, 
Poverty or Parting, Sorrow or Sadness, Melancholy, Death or Desti- 
tution, any name you wish—it is still I! And only I1—Pain! 

But in this I do not take fiendish satisfaction. I do not gloat 
diabolically, as a devil over his foul tormented victims. Sorrow is 
mine that I must be so, but I am a necessary, nay, the most vital 
agent of Supreme Intelligence on Earth. 

Ofttimes, however, I am not dispatched by any Outward Power 
greater than your own but am more often summoned to men by men 
themselves through their folly and their avarice and hate. 

And so, while you cannot love me, do not hate me, for in myself 
I am no separate being; no individual existence apart and objective; 
Iam you! Alone and by myself entirely, I cannot exist and, being 
an attribute only, remove that thing to which I am as a barnacle and 
you remove me, for as an attribute I can only exist as an attribute of 
something. No more than could the heat of the sun remain long after 
the sun’s departure. But as an attribute, however, I am a necessary 
attribute. As naught can exist without its extremes, happiness and 
cosmos are the opposites of me, Pain. You, men, are the mean 
between us always, sometimes leaning toward my opposites but in 
return then, entering my domain for a like season. For were I not 
to be, then there would be no opposites, no extremes, merely a middle 
with but one end, happiness, and how then could any object be with 
but one end? Do you not see? I amnecessary. I am a part of you. 
You are, in a measure, but me. Without me as a tempering, equili- 
brating ‘‘ opposite,” you would lose your percipience and without your 
power to make “distinction”’ between good and bad, right and 
wrong; without that capacity, which is your heritage from naught 
but me, to approve and disapprove and ascertain the pleasant and 
unpleasant, worthy and legitimate from the unworthy and illegitimate, 
you would but immediately revert back into a chaotic state and a 
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season of pain and sorrow would follow—and behold, at once, there 
I would be again! By my very absence would my presence be 
created. Presence and absence! Again the opposites; the inevitable 
omnipresent extremes. Do you not see how it all must be? Would 
there, nay, could there possibly be a “ presence ” without there being 
an “absence”? For how would men know presence was presence 
were not they to know that the thing present was temporarily out of 
a state of absence in connection with them. 

Conversely, how would we become aware anything was absent 
did we not ever know of its presence? And so it is with me. How 
would your pleasure be pleasure, or your happiness be happiness with- 
out me? For it then would be nothing; even as day is not day unless 
we have night; and nothing at once is pain. Men say boredom; 
another of my many names. There I am again! But do not lament 
over my inexorable nature. My persistency is your only hope for 
from it will spring your vigilance and persistency to avoid me. 
Harken! The opposites again! The extremes! Avoiding me and 
not avoiding me! 

It is in the sermon I teach and the lesson I leave with you wherein 
my potency and goodness lie. For only after my visit comes that 
example of chastity and love, of right and tolerance that future men 
shall have to guide them more truly than the mariner’s compass or 
the stars. My occupation is a blessed and holy one. See! what all 
I do! When arrogance and pride and scorn are deeply embedded in 
the hearts of men and I strike, quick and cruel, my flashing bolt 
humbles their spirits and melts their arrant importance as ice before 
a flame. It is I that forces into their supercilious souls the recognition 
of their true relation to all other men. I am the great leveler and 
whomsoever I strike, thereafter well he knows that no man can be 
very far removed or higher than all others and none so low as to be 
a great distance beneath the highest. 

For if, in my domain and under my law, all men, the highest unto 
the lowest, alike suffer my sting, then wherein can such immeasurable 
distinction lie, as proud and haughty men fain would believe? I 
alone am impartial. And if you cause me to visit you, the wealth 
of Croesus cannot bribe me off and steer me from my path. 

When the exalted and powerful misthink that they, with their 
ephemeral earthly abilities and their tiny golden might, can vaunt 
their possessions before me, Pain, and toss discretion and wise 
counsel to the winds, they are wrong. For then I crash down upon 
their cock-sure heads and humble them as dust beneath a reptile’s 
belly. 
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Great men and mighty empires have come and gone since I first 
saw the light of day and was appointed “ Pain,” but none have been 
so vainglorious or exalted as to be beyond the power of my might. 

Mighty Rome and Egypt, even as the braggarts Bonaparte and 
Alexander, have been by me repaid for their misdeeds and arrogance. 
Nor am I more severe with but a beggar. 

My History is the history of the universe and the full time of 
man on earth is but a page in the book of my life. 

If the Assyrian army, first to be equipped with iron weapons of 
war, imagined itself invincible, it failed to reckon with me. 

Or if Rameses, the oppressor of Israel, misthought his might a 
power over all, he had not counted first on me. 

To Caesar, I was Brutus and Cassius. To Christ, I was Judas. 
And I, in the form of hate and treachery, entered the latter’s heart, 
so you could benefit. 

To Seneca and the Christians, I was Nero—and Rome’s san- 
guinary Emperors from Nero down to Constantine. 

To Rome, I was Nero, to Seneca’s despair. 

To Napoleon, I was Wellington. 

To Lee, Grant. 

To Lincoln, I was Booth and slavery. And to Germany, America. 

To Life, I am Death. And to the quiet, serene equilibration 
and silent, blank rest of preéxistence, I am life, tumultuous, difficult, 
aching and sorrowful. 

But whomsoever oversteps the natural bounds of Nature’s laws 
or man’s, in a lustful reach for ill-gained glory, power or pleasure, 
shall surely incur my wrath and I shall strike; always the same, firm, 
precise and relentless. For Iam Pain. And men who with their cunning 
or wealth persuade their evil hearts that their power and schemes or 
wit will be as a great protecting castle through whose gray stone 
walls no harm can enter, not only are the asses of their race but are 
imbeciles as well in reckoning not on me. For no rampant or wall, no 
defense or shield of cunning, might or gold, is invincible to me. I 
seep through the cracks that the eyes of men cannot perceive, and 
am above all things, relentless and sure. None can escape me if they 
merit my visitation. None will my sorrow inflict who do not deserve 
it. Man’s power to me is as a wall of sand to block the sea and before 
my impartial and exacting throne, all men must humble themselves in 
prostrations and appear in servile supplication. I am the emperor of 
humanity above whom there is but one higher Power, to be venerated 
and obeyed. 
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There is told a tale down there amongst you little mortals, that 
we, the universal beings have often heard, of a great, great One who 
lived amongst you long ago and whom I visited with poignant inflic- 
tion, even unto death. This, as the story goes, He gladly suffered, 
thinking that through His aches and wounds more sorrow would He 
save you from. 

That great heart did not die in vain, but sad is it that He did not 
know that men would always be such finite-minded creatures, puerile 
and wretched, that no lesson, not felt by each, could they ever heed. 

Had man been different than he really is, that sad day when He 
died upon the cross, my career too would have been ended. Far off 
in that awful and mighty infinite the Omnipotent would have seen 
that bright light flare up on Calvary and as it flickered out and died 
away He would have opened the portals of Mercy and Wisdom; the 
Millennium he would have sent! Such an end to such a noble heart 
was certainly enough to bring a surcease evermore from all that is ill 
and shameful in your tiny garden. But it was far from potent to 
this extent. Men heeded not. 

So I, Pain, am still on earth amongst you. I am no clairvoyant; 
but one thing dim to men’s eyes, is to mine clearly portrayed. And 
that is, that down the long, dim, future corridor of human history, 
ending only He knows when, I will always be with man, his com- 
panion walking side by side. But by the soul of Him who created 
me do I avow you my word that only you who invoke me shall I come 
upon with a bitter sword and lashing retribution. If a life you live, 
as He who died that you may live, then seldom will you know the 
cut and sting of my blade. Sometimes, perhaps, the wound will come 
and for you then, I sorrow, even as you, but never the ache and 
remorse of folly-brought Pain will you know and never will you see 
my mad toothless laugh. 

That of me that you still must know, regardless of your goodness 
and purity, is inevitable, eternal Will. 


AvutHor’s Nore: The thought of writing “ The Autobiography of Pain” 
first occurred to me after reading Swinburne’s epic poem, “ The Garden of 
Proserpine” and I wish to gratefully pay tribute to his memory for the 
inspiration he afforded me. Opinions, criticisms and even praises are held more 
lightly in this day than in past ages of literature and less merit is necessary to 
invoke them than in the past. The author wishes, however, in closing, to 
remark that the next to the last, or eleventh stanza of Swinburne’s “ Garden 
of Prosperine” is, to his humble opinion, the greatest and most profound 
single stanza of poetry ever created. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 
The American Psychoanalytic Association 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation which took place in New York on June 10th, was especially 
noteworthy in that for the first time in the history of the organization a 
joint session was held with the American Psychiatric Association, the 
largest and most influential society in this field in America. The meeting 
thus afforded the Psychoanalytic Association an opportunity for placing 
before a very large group of physicians the psychoanalytic point of view. 
The program was as follows: 

“ The Need of an Analytic Psychiatry.” Dr. Trigant Burrow, Baltimore. 
“A Case Report of an Anxiety Hysteria Treated by Psycho- 


analysis.” Dr. Adolf Stern, New York. 
(The above in joint session with the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. ) 
“‘ Speaking of Resistances.” Dr. Trigant Burrow, Baltimore. 
“A Character Type in Psychoanalysis.” Dr. I. H. Coriat, Boston. 
“A Psychoanalytic Introduction to a Study of the Conduct Disorders 
of Lethargic Encephalitis.” Dr. L. Pierce Clark, New York. 
“Notes on the Theory of the Symbol.” Dr. H. C. Sullivan, Baltimore. 


The attendance at both the joint session and at the special session was 
the largest of any meeting of the society held in America. 

The following were elected to membership at the business session: 
Dr. P. H. Lehrman, New York City; Dr. Lucile Dooley, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Marion Kenworthy, New York; Dr. Philip S. Graven, 
Washington, D. C. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President—Dr. Adolph Stern, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. C. P. Oberndorf, New York City. 

Members of Counsel—Dr. A. A. Brill, New York City; Dr. Ralph 
Reed, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Fred J. Farnell, Providence, R. I. 

The Educational Committee, consisting of Dr. S. E. Jelliffe, Dr. E. J. 
Kempf and Dr. C. P. Oberndorf presented a report enumerating the 
educational requirements considered necessary for an analyst practicing 
therapeutic analysis, and advocating the establishment of courses for 
those interested in the extra-medical application of psychoanalysis. In 
order to admit a more extensive discussion of this report, it was moved 
that an entire session be devoted to this purpose at the midwinter meeting 
of the Association to be held in New York City next December. 

C. P. OseRNporF, Sec. 
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1. The Concept of the State and Social Psychology. Dr. Hans KELSEN. 

2. The Don Juan Figure. Dr. Otto Rank. 

3. The Problem of the Psychological Foundation and of the Origin of 
Religion. II. Dr. JOHANN KINKEL. 

4. Psychoanalytic Sociology. AUREL KoLNal. 


1. The Concept of the State and Social Psychology.—In this study 
the author submits to examination the nature of the state; that is, the 
nature of the union of individuals or of individual acts which constitute 
a state. He points out the fallacies of a social psychology that counts the 
state a psychological reality, a something in itself that binds individuals 
together. Social facts are confused with psychological ones, being con- 
sidered as psychological processes in a narrow sense, like bodily move- 
ments, as if there were an interchange, a psychic bond proceeding from 
the psyche of one person acting upon that of another. The unity is 
supposed to lie in a reciprocal action of elements existing for a longer or 
a shorter time. This conception fails to account for the fact that not 
everything is in unity in the state; dissociation and disunity also exist. 
To define the unity of the state as residing in the juridic bond is to over- 
look the dissociated elements found in class, religion, and the like. It is 
an attempt to apply spatial relations to nonspatial facts. 

Kelsen discards the doctrine of reciprocal action and bases his discus- 
sion upon the individual’s feeling of unity; therefore upon individual 
psychology. Where sociology assumes the existence of a “ folk soul,” 
a will of the whole, he finds merely certain attitudes in common, not 
subject to reciprocal action but responding to something external. Con- 
sciousness of this effect is a secondary thing; it may produce intensified 
feeling on the part of the individual, as in patriotism, or a diminished 
feeling, as in the lessening of grief that is shared. How, the author asks, 
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could such fluctuating phenomena constitute anything so permanent as 
the state? 

The unity cannot lie in the government, for that is only the manifesta- 
tion of the will of one become the motive for the will of another; just as 
an individual merely takes another for the object of his will or desire. 
This leads the writer to Freud's libido theory, which the latter has applied 
to the understanding of the nature of the group or crowd. Freud has 
shown that one must search within the psychology of the individual for 
explanation of social as well as nonsocial acts: the so-called group psyche 
or soul is only the evidence of individual psyches. Kelsen carries over 
to the state this conception of the libido bond. This is the tie that holds 
everything in the world together: the need is felt to be joined with one 
another, to be in accord with the group rather than in opposition to it. 
The narcissistic bond of identification, the first form of love, leads indi- 
viduals to act alike while the identification lasts. There results then an 
affective reaction toward a leader or toward an idea which has become the 
substitute for the actual leader. Such submission is the remnant of the 
original horde relationship assumed as existent in primitive society. 

The state belongs to those more stable forms of the group, in which 
the part of the individual is not so evident, but which represents a guiding 
idea directed to higher things, the projection of the ego ideal. The 
conception of authority and of responsibility, as Freud has shown, may 
be traced back to the horde relation to the father, the primitive inner union 
of social and religious experience having its origin in the ambivalent 
attitude of revolt and remorse toward the father. The state is not itself 
a libidinal structure, but it exists as the idea set up as the leader, in place 
of the ego ideal. The organization or institution embraces the norms 
that arise as to what should be; not all within the state adopt the existing 
bond or idea. 

The conception of the state which defines it as a “ force,” a “ soul,” 
is parallel to the theological idea of God. The problems of the relation of 
the individual to the universal soul are the same in each instance. In both 
cases they are to be understood through the study of individual psychology. 

2. The Don Juan Figure—Stimulated by a performance of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, Rank presents a study of the Don Juan legend as it appears 
in tradition and literature to culminate in Mozart’s musical treatment. 
The medium of music, under the genius of Mozart, is particularly adapted 
to unite the element of pleasant phantasy, found in the successful love 
adventures, with the moral-painful side of the story. The latter, rather 
than the merry tale of a frivolous seducer, forms the core of the legend 
in its tradition and with especial emphasis in the literary treatment it has 
received, and it is this which is particularly stressed in the opera. This 
Stronger motive is that of a harassed sinner, pursued by misfortune and 
punished, according to the times, in the hell of Christian conception. 
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This motive of guilt and punishment, embodied in the revenge of the dead 
upon Don Juan, pervades, like a compulsion, all treatment of the hero’s 
story. 

Psychoanalysis has found such a compelling motive of guilt and 
punishment to be rooted in the C&édipus complex: the series of women 
sought represent the mother, to whom the hero is attached in the uncon- 
scious, while the injured member is the father, deceived, fought against, 
finally slain, yet remaining the unconquerable foe, even in his death. 
Through repression, displacement, and transformation of values, the 
individual attached to the mother becomes the faithless, cynical despiser 
of women. 

In examining the content and the form of the artistic treatment of the 
story to understand its deeper psychology, Rank finds the ego conflict as 
depicted by Freud. There is first Don Juan’s servant, Leporello, who 
serves as a double to his master, in that deeper psychological sense which 
denotes not merely the splitting of the self to represent a consciously 
conceived contrast in character, but the secondary division common to all 
great poetic delineators of character (Iago—Othello; Tasso—Antonio). 
The servant is cowardly, base, yet in him also the hero himself is sub- 
mitted to the criticism of “conscience,” the ego-ideal. In Leporello 
there is found evidence of the critical instance in his ironic attitude 
toward his master, even while he represents the latter’s cowardice, con- 
science, and feeling of guilt. In the tragic climax, in the graveyard scene, 
introducing Don Juan’s downfall, the servant is again the comic figure 
released from the sense of guilt. 

The ego ideal, normally exercising repression and watchfulness 
toward certain wish impulses, is formed from the external world—first 
represented by the parents—and one’s own narcissism. In the individual 
as in the original horde, as understood by Freud, the father is the ideal 
and his demands are amalgamated with those of the child through 
identification. Since this situation centers about the CEdipus complex, 
the attitude toward the mother forms the core of this identification. Yet 
the father must be overcome—in the primitive horde by destroying him— 
since he stands in the way of the son’s wishes. Heroic poetry, according 
to this conception, arose after the great deed of destruction of the father 
had taken place and the group attitude had become an individual one. 
Reality is changed to poetic phantasy, and the hero is the one who alone 
slew the father; he becomes the ego ideal in place of the original father 
ideal. 

The tragedy of Don Juan lies in this heroic character; he is not the 
mere criminal, wantonly pursuing pleasure, but he stands alone, a figure 
arising out of the primitive unconscious of the poet, facing a world of 
opponents and an underworld full of dangers. His destruction, too, rests 
upon his identification with, and overcoming of the father, in his ruthless 
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putting aside of men to possess the women. For here he is pursued by the 
ever-increasing avenging band and falls victim to the narcissistically 
conditioned fear of reprisal. He is destroyed at the very point where he 
excels, surpassing the typical myth, for he has multiplied not only the 
original destruction of the father but the attainment of his desire with 
the mother. 

The “ stone guest’ at the feast, a motive in all the literature (death’s 
head at the feast) is not alone the representative of conscience, the ego 
ideal, but still more deeply it is the injured father, the dead man who 
comes to avenge his own murder, whether in the weakened form of a 
warning, or in the actual destruction of the hero. Out of this same 
source, Rank believes, arise the common ideas of the persecuting dead, 
devouring demons, vampires. The association of the stone guest with 
the gruesome feast to which Don Juan is invited presumably has its deep 
roots in the probable earliest disposal of the dead through cannibalism. 
This is suggested in the word sarcophagus (flesh devourer) as well as 
in the custom of supplying the dead with food, to placate them, and all 
other connection of food with burial, as well as the many myths in 
which the motives of castration, dismemberment, and devouring of the 
dead are intermingled. 

Don Juan’s relation to the women of his story shows also the ancient 
position of the woman in the myth, who does not appear only as the 
victim of the father, willingly rescued, but one who has to be won first 
sexually by the son, of whom she might even be the destroyer. The 
difficulty of the son’s conquest is perpetuated in the mythical and poetical 
figures of the Sphinx, Tiamat of Babylonian lore, Judith, Brinnhilde, 
Isolde, a motive which becomes obscured in idealism and romantic carica- 
ture. As Psychoanalysis of the neurosis teaches, the woman is libidinally 
bound to the father and, if freed from him, will not at once yield to the 
new bondage. 

Rank reminds us that the original motives are ever rising from the 
poets’ unconscious. Rediscovering these motives, poets become involun- 
tary forerunners of psychoanalysis. They bridge what Ferenczi has 
called the latent period in the development of humanity between primitive 
animism and our analytic psychology. 

Rank therefore surveys the various interpretations which have been 
given the Don Juan legend. He finds in an early literary treatment only 
a wanton play with women. Deceit and unscrupulous methods give no 
place to love and pity. The original, asocial role of Don Juan is close 
to the primitive attitude toward woman. Later poets soften this, senti- 
mentalize it, bringing in love and even marriage. Moliére introduces 
marriage and exalts the heroine as a proud, moral woman. Mozart’s 
librettist places the army of women in opposing action, while Mozart 
makes the woman equal in birth to Don Juan, a representative and 
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avenger of the moral law. Some writers narrow the object to only one 
woman. 

Don Juan is reduced in the course of literary development from the 
ruthless but heroic criminal to a romantic, finally bourgeois, lover striving 
for his ideal and seeking the ideal woman. 

These alterations of the material correspond to the need to overcome 
the sense of guilt, which arises from the unconscious. They reach even 
to the ridiculing of conscience, the debasement of the moral and psychic, 
and the euphemistic denial of death. Psychologically, as a hero the man 
may withstand all external powers, but he will meet shipwreck upon his 
inner inhibitions. This is manifested in conscience—ego ideal—sense of 
guilt, fear of reprisal. The latent fear of punishment is evidenced in 
the motive of the increase of crime; unbounded pursuit of pleasure yields 
to neurotic enhancement of the sense of guilt. In Mozart this feeling of 
guilt breaks through painfully, bringing with it the clearest manifestation 
of the father complex and the complete inhibition of the originally 
unchecked libido toward the mother object, making the women unattain- 
able. Now, for later writers, Don Juan becomes the striving, struggling 
man, whose faithlessness is the result of his seeking for the ideal woman, 
together with his overpowerful instinctive life. 

Some writers stress the anamnestic motives, childhood experiences 
with a rich phantasy activity and early unsatisfied love experience. 
Byron typifies the emphasis upon the influence of an overtender mother 
and an unfaithful father, with whom Don Juan identifies himself, bringing 
the Cedipus motive to the fore. The situation is changed by other 
writers to strife for the brother’s wife, to brother-sister-incest flight 
among Don Juan’s children, or some other situation in Don Juan’s own 
family. The treatment of Don Juan as an aging figure—even as his 
shadow called from the grave—attests the literary debasement of the 
tale, but still reveals the deeper psychological tragedy with the pursuing 
sense of guilt. The debasement, indeed, still serves as a discharge of 
this. There enters also the sentimental motive of the host of haunting 
female avengers, testimony to the imperfection of Don Juan’s love 
conquests. 

Thus there is revealed a limit to poetic art: on the one hand, the 
unconscious motives become objectionable for revelation beyond a certain 
point; on the other, through psychological interpretation of the poet, they 
become powerless and inartistic. Psychoanalysis may step in here, where 
art must halt, because the former may work intellectually and without 
affect. Poetry performs a cathartic function in reporting the original 
complexes of humanity in their stage of repression. Through joining the 
original wish phantasies with a sense of guilt, it gives opportunity for 
discharge of the burden of guilt. The service is performed through the 
artistic product and then through the poet’s psychological explanation, 
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which becomes more and more a conscious debasement. The poet’s ego 
ideal acts as a critical instance, valuing and disvaluing the material. He 
creates a new ideal, which his narcissism forces upon the multitude. 

Thus, too, the poet, in rejecting a common ideal to force his new one 
upon the multitude, is repeating the original deed which put aside the 
primitive father, the old ideal, and set up the new ideal, the hero’s own 
freedom of impulse, in identification with the displaced father. Thus 
the poet and the hero are identical in the extremest forms of Don Juan, 
which is the reason why poets so rarely succeed with this figure. They 
either flatter or debase it, for the ego ideal prevents its true representation. 
It is the tragedy of every great poet that the success of his ego ideal, 
which he puts in place of the true representation, leads to disillusionment. 
His new social ideal is found to be only the denied original wish. Also 
the narcissistic gain which his libido sought to obtain through his own 
work is lost, inasmuch as he must call in the group to share his work. 
The poet’s creative periods become then the critical, the conscious, the 
pessimistic; continued production means debasement of the final ego 
formation and the building of a new ideal, a process which can be traced 
also in the group. 

Rank confirms his interpretation of the treatment of the Don Juan 
story by biographical facts from Mozart’s life: the death of his father 
and that of his best friend at the time that he was occupied with the 
material. His biographers have asserted his attempt to discharge his 
affect in music. The overture to the opera was composed in one night as 
by one “ possessed.” The music, as has been said, affords a harmony of 
the ambivalent elements which no other form of dealing with the subject 
has been able to attain. 

3. Psychological Foundation and Origin of Religion.—Kinkel presents 
a second profound study of the development of religious conceptions and 
attitudes upon the infantile basis preserved in the unconscious. He 
reminds us that present-day psychology teaches that new perceptions and 
concepts are greatly influenced by previously accumulated ideas, to which 
they are attached. Religion particularly has served as a means of sub- 
limation or of other expression of the infantile attitudes and conceptions 
which form this psychological groundwork, and which live on in their 
original form in the unconscious. The psychology of the infant or of 
primitive peoples reveals the centering of all experience about the family 
life, with especial emphasis, through the sexual interest, upon the position 
of the father. The individual child forces back his ideas into the 
unconscious; the savage illustrates the projection of them upon the 
cosmos, and thus the beginning of the growth of religion. 

The father—ancestor—is the creator, preserver; is both honored and 
feared. He is represented at first by the totem ancestor, and then, as the 


1See Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XII, 1925, pp. 473-4. 
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circle of religious conception widens, the father idea serves to create the 
belief in fetishes and in the animate character of all nature’s forces and 
manifestations. Such belief is supported through necrolatry, since the 
deceased ancestors are supposed still to reside in various objects of 
nature. The next stage of religion is marked by the condensation of 
these numberless manifestations to the rudimentary element, the father 
form, when there arises the conception of the divine pair, corresponding 
to the earthly parents. Further development, emphasizing in the fore- 
ground the father features, produces the idea of the god who is the one 
ruler, first the national god, then the international, and finally the god 
of the whole world. 

The ambivalent elements of the father complex found their earlier 
expression in the various divinities, but in Christian monotheism the 
negative infantile features became more and more completely over- 
shadowed by the conception of the good father. This fact is biogenetically 
conditioned, since by this time humanity had attained to the period 
corresponding to the individual psychological level of the youth who has 
completely repressed his mother complex, with its hostility to the father, 
and finds in the father the ideal procreator, teacher, guardian. Christianity 
and Mohammedism both attain to this ideal, which, nevertheless, is 
infantile in its foundations. In Christianity the idea of the consoling 
father bears a large part, either as a reaction from individual suffering 
or from the sorrows of humanity. The striving for compensation leads 
into a mystic, phantastic conception of the Father-God, Christ, the 
Mother-God. 

The writer gives some illustrations from literature and from real life 
of the familiar turning of an unbeliever or free-thinker back to the 
religion of childhood in times of great danger or stress. He cites the 
supplication of the Czar, the “ Little Father,” by the Russion people, when 
thrown into wild alarm by the declaration of the recent war. The very 
language resorted to at such times is that of the infant, seeking protection, 
comfort, promising obedience. 

The erotic character of this demand for compensation is grounded in 
the child’s onanistic experiences, in the stimulus of parental caresses, in 
the infantile conception of sex, which depends upon such experiences. 
This finds symbolic expression in mythology. The religion of the Middle 
Ages affords ample illustration of the demand for compensation for 
unsatisfied love, when the libido characteristically turns to the opportuni- 
ties of religion, since these allow of the regressive type of satisfaction in 
sublimated form. 

The author cites at some length a clinical history, which reveals this 
same infantile character in the religious attitude strikingly mingled with 
the sexual elements, which include the homosexual components, for which 
religion also provides means of sublimation. All of these examples con- 
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firm the actual fixation of the infantile libido upon the parents and reveal 
religious feeling as fundamentally an echo of infantile psychology; 
religion being peculiarly available, in its forms and symbols, to the 
pathologically retarded erotism. 

In social psychology there is a development parallel to this individual 
religious experience. In the most ancient religions the infantile char- 
acteristics were more frankly expressed. The Christian religion was 
created by infantile elements which had been long repressed. Every 
idealism in the individual, too, has its ultimate source in infantilism; that 
is, in the father-mother complex. The “ideal ” 1s created in childhood as 
the transformation or objectivation of parental love and of the 
circumstances in the parental relationships. 

Thus religion represents successively certain psychic states and atti- 
tudes of human society and humanity, all having a common fundamental 
principle as their basis, the infantilism of humanity corresponding to the 
stages of individual psychology of childhood. In confronting the events 
of life and the phenomena of nature, especially when the feeling of 
dependence is heightened to fear, the psyche flees back to infantile ideas 
and complexes, chiefly to the attitude toward the father. The attitudes 
assumed are recognized as piety, reverence, and the like. 

The Christian God represents the most complete father ideal. In more 
recent times the definite conception gives place for the scientist to the 
idea of the unknowable, the eternal energy, and so on; to a mere pre- 
disposition to religious moods; to a social-psychological conception of 
universal fatherhood. Often in the individual there is severe spiritual 
conflict arising out of the psychic inheritance of this father complex, 
which still rests heavily upon mankind. 

The infantile social-psychological period of culture reached its turning 
point in the seventeenth century. After the Thirty Years’ War, repression 
of religious feeling set in, to continue through the eighteenth century and 
to be accelerated in the nineteenth. The power of the Church, of the 
clergy, and of religious literature began to wane. Continued repression 
of the infantile has accompanied the rise of social consciousness, the 
advance to a rational attitude, especially the growth of a critical psycho- 
logical spirit in the masses, all of which have been stimulated by the 
World War and by the fall of monarchical power—the father authority. 
Peasants and laborers have become not merely irreligious but antireligious. 
The author does not find in his experience that the war has driven man 
generally toward religion, as some assert. There is rather a tendency to 
socialistic ideas, to theories of social reform, which contain nothing of 
religious infantilism. This social development of the present time points 
to the final complete repression en masse of the father-mother complex. 
Dependence upon nature takes on another than the infantile, phantastic 
form. In individuals, the author acknowledges, the process is slower, 
even among the cultured and intellectual members of society. We are all, 
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to some extent at least, regulated by a profound psychical condition, 
which may be understood and confirmed but not entirely controlled. 

4. Psychoanalytic Soctology.—In this study the two sorts of bond 
discussed by Freud as constituting the relation of the ego to the leaders 
of the social group are submitted to further psychological examination. 
Communism gives opportunity for one sort of bond, that of ego identifi- 
cation; and collectivism for the other sort, that of a substitute for the ego 
ideal. True individualism is something apart from either of these, making 
possible a more complete and active adaptation to reality, a genuine 
sublimation. 

As Freud has suggested, the Church and the army are respectively 
examples of the organizations which permit the two types of reaction. 
The Church, the present writer points out, has always tended toward 
communism. Even with its hierarchy and when it has countenanced 
worldly power and authority, it has considered its members not as slaves 
but as wards, members of the community for which power and wealth 
were held in trust. It furthered the sense of personality and personal 
value, although the individuals were only as weak elements in a mystic 
body. The unimportance of worldly position, of the seeking of economic 
success, of the conquest of nature, has ever been emphasized; instead of 
these things, love of one’s neighbors, forgiveness, and mercy have been 
upheld. Guild life and even modern trade unions have been more or less 
under the sanction and influence of the Church. The ideals of the 
Church are the finding of joy not in self-determination but in oneness 
with others; the importance of earthly possessions sinks into a com- 
munistic spirit. The same features are found, despite differences, in 
modern international communism. Thus, in both, the individual ego finds 
opportunity for identification, which provides a glorifying and potential- 
izing of an existence hitherto deprived of its rights, enslaved, without 
liberty or property, lost in a mass existence. 

The military organization, on the other hand, Kolnai shows, pays little 
attention to the inner world of the individual. It moves in a sphere of 
external compulsion where the individual psyche is not to be won but to 
be used as a tool for its own conquests; the psyche is secured in another 
sense than through identification. Yet the mechanical obedience required 
leaves intact a controlling point in the ego, so that it is not without choice 
and participation in that which is demanded. Socially, the authority of 
collectivism corresponds to this situation. There is an erotism of the 
state, which after all could not exist without some distinction of the ego 
which enters into it. As in the military organization, something concrete, 
definite, must be accomplished by the individual, yet the ego keeps a certain 
inner freedom. Echoes of this are heard in the “liberty of conscience” 
of Protestantism, the granting that personal freedom exists in spite of 
absolutism, and so on. Yet there is to be seen the establishment of the 
authority of collectivism, which appears in marked degree in all forms of 
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modern large industry. There is an aristocracy of property even within 
labor, as well as an irrational overemphasis upon labor, a worshipful 
attitude toward the economic condition, which does not lead to increased 
production. The finding of an ego-ideal substitute is not an ethical 
idealism with a true interest in productivity. 

Communism, with its opportunity for identification, contains chiefly 
the psychological features which represent the mother principle. Col- 
lectivism gives scope rather to homoerotic reaction in the male-masculine 
relationship. Communism provides for each individual a share in a 
homogeneous sanctuary, a passive participation in a harmonious existence, 
while collectivism, through the individualization of the leaders, demands 
keener endeavor and increased repression. Communism tends toward the 
removal of repressions, as particularly in the sexual sphere, where it 
seeks freedom in love. Like individualism, it would do away with 
marriage based upon power, social advantage, polygamy of the powerful, 
and every form of prostitution; but unlike real individualism, it fails to 
accept the limitations which lie within the nature of free love itself. 
Communism takes flight into regression with general destruction of 
inhibitions; it retreats to that embryonic union with the mother which 
knows no distinction between desire and satisfaction, where there need 
be no effort, no recognition of the relationships of reality, no separation of 
the communism of love from other social bonds. 

Individualism takes an opposite course: it does not merely set up its 
demands; it differentiates them according to reality, obtaining sublimation 
through condemnation of such personal wishes as endanger the general 
satisfaction. In the sexual life, it alters the incest motive, by sublimation, 
to marriage, with the choice of the one woman, thus removing the weight 
of the repression otherwise than by accepting the infantile mother con- 
dition, as in promiscuity. Instead of the passive attitude, the ego finds a 
manifold life and actively molds reality. 

This contrast finds its parallel industrially: Industry becomes super- 
fluous or industry is liberated; there is joy in the reduction of output of 
goods or joy in increased production; abolishment of impersonal wealth 
or liberation and thereby the rendering harmless of impersonal wealth. 

The author points out briefly the difference between individualism and 
anarchy, so often mistaken for each other. Not only is the difference 
evident in the fact that the latter denies all rule, norm, principle, and the 
like, while the former, though opposed to power, oppression, and guar- 
dianship, is never without norm and principle; a deeper distinction 1s 
drawn psychoanalytically as the writer traces the simplification and the 
activity which the individualist manifests as due in large part to the anal 
pleasure organization at the basis of his character. The anarchist is not 
a product of this character, although he may possess traits approaching 
those of anal erotism. The author does not give us a further analysis of 
the basis of the anarchistic individual. 
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STICKS 


In my bag are many sticks. 
I would love to make some fuel 
Of them, and warm the body they 
Make chill, and comfort the heart 
They make ill. 
One is my walking stick. It is a 
Fine one. It helps me when I am weak, 
And gives me strength to walk, rain-sleek 
Streets—lonesome, slippery. 
One is the stick that beats my back with brutal 
Lashes, and rips the skin, and leaves a colored 
Stain, water won’t wash off. 
One is the stick I whip women with and make 
Them weep. I cut their backs, and breasts, 
And lips, and leave stains. 
I know a young girl and I wound her on 
One stick, and I lifted her ’till she choked. - 
She smiled and asked me to maltreat her more. 
Another stick I beat men with. Sometimes I 
Hurt my arm and cut my hand. Other times men 
Laugh, and their tough skins stand the lashes, 
And stay markless . . . Often they cry and 
Whimpering beg me to stop. I like these men. 
Sometimes a stick jumps out of my bag and 
Slashes my face. Then for days I wear an ashamed mask. 
I beat my boy with another stick; he cries bitterly, 
And savsI don’tlove him . . . ! This is the hardest stick 
In my bag. 
My son shall have my hardest sticks and the 
Rest shall make my coffin. 
Almost every night a stick comes to my bed 
And I tear my shirt off, and it beats me. 
A stick made of bone, fish bone that my little 
Girl choked to death on. I bought that fish 
At Carle’s. 

[489] 
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Kitty's Dream (Extract from “ JoHN Norton”, one of three 
stories in “ Cclibates”’ by George Moore, written in 1895. This is the 
dream of a young girl after she has been raped by a tramp immediately 
after she had become engaged to be married. She kills herself the next 
day. ) 

“She slept, and then the moonlight showed her face convulsed. She 
is the victim of a dream. Something follows her—she knows not what. 
She dare not look round. She falls over great leaves. She falls into the 
clefts of ruined tombs, and her hands, as she attempts to rise, are Jaid on 
sleeping snakes; they turn to attack her; they glide away and disappear 
in moss and inscriptions. 

“ Before her the trees extend in complex colonnades, silent ruins are 
grown through with giant roots, and about the mysterious entrances of 
the crypts there lingers yet the odor of ancient sacrifices. The stem of a 
rare column rises amid the branches, the fragment of an arch hangs over 
and is supported by a dismantled tree trunk. And through the torrid 
twilight of the approaching storm the cry of the hyena is heard. The 
claws of the hyena are heard upon the crumbling tombs and the suffocating 
girls strives with her last strength to free herself from the thrall of the 
great lianas. But there comes a hirsute smell; she turns with terrified 
eyes to plead, but meets only dull, liquorish eyes, and the breath of the 
obscene animal is hot on her face. 

“She sprang from her bed. Was there any one in her room? No, 
only the moonlight. ‘ But the forest, the wild animal—was it then only 
a dream?’ the girl thought. ‘It was only a dream, a horrible dream, but 
after all, only a dream’. Then a voice within her said, ‘But all was 
not a dream—there was something that was worse than the dream.’ 

“She walked to and fro, and when she lay down her eyelids strove 
against sleep. But sleep came again, and her dream was of a brown 
and yellow serpent. She saw it from afar rearing its tawny hide, 
scenting its prey. 

“ She takes refuge in the rosary. How will she save herself? By 
plucking roses and building a wall between her and it. So she collects 
huge bouquets, armfuls of beautiful flowers, garlands and wreaths. The 
flower-wall rises, and hoping to combat the fury of the beast with purity, 
she goes whither snowy blossoms bloom in clustering millions. She 
gathers them in haste; her arms and hands stream with blood, but she 
pays no heed, and as the snake surmounts one barricade she builds another. 
But the reptile leans over the roses. The long, thin neck is upon her; 
she feels the horrid strength of the coils as they curl and slip about her, 
drawing her whole life into one knotted and loathsome embrace. ‘Then 
she knows not how, but while the roses fall in a red and white rain about 
her she escapes from the stench of the scaly hide, from the strength of 
the coils. 
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“ And, without any transition in place or time, she finds herself listen- 
ing to the sound of rippling water. There is an iron drinking cup close 
to her hand. She seems to recognize the spot. It is Shoreham. There 
are the streets she knows so well, the masts of the vessels, the downs. 
But something darkens the sunlight, the tawny body of the snake oscil- 
lates, the people cry to her to escape. She flies along the streets, like 
the wind she seems to pass. She calls for help. Sometimes the crowds 
are stationary, as if frozen into stone, sometimes they follow the snake 
and attack it with sticks and knives. One man with colossal shoulders 
wields a great saber; it flashes about him like lightning. Will he kill it? 
He turns, chases a dog, and disappears. The people too have disappeared. 
She is now flying along a wild plain covered with coarse grass and wild 
poppies. The snake is near her, and there is no one to whom she can 
call for help. But the sea is in front of her. She will escape down the 
rocks—there is still a chance! The descent is sheer, but somehow she 
retains foothold. Then the* snake drops—she feels its weight upon her, 
and with a shriek she awakes. 

“The moon hung over the sea, the sea flowed with silver, the world 
was as chill as an icicle. 

‘““ The roses, the snake, the cliff’s edge, was it then only a dream?’ 
the girl thought. ‘It was only a dream, a terrible dream, but after all 
only a dream.’ Then a voice within her said, ‘ But all was not a dream— 
there was something that was worse than the dream.’ 

“She uttered a low cry—she moaned. She drew herself up on her 
bed, and lay with her face buried in the pillow. Again she fought against 
sleep, but sleep came again, and in overpowering dream she lay as if 
dead. And she sees herself dead. All her friends are about her crowning 
her with flowers, beautiful garlands of white roses. They dress her in a 
long white robe, white as the snowiest cloud in heaven, and it lies in long, 
straight plaits about her limbs, like the robes of those who lie in marble 
in cathedral aisles. It falls over her feet, her hands are crossed over 
her breast, and all praise in low but ardent words the excessive whiteness 
of the garment. For none but she sees that there is a black spot upon 
the robe which they believe to be immaculate. She would warn them 
of error, but she cannot; and when they avert their faces to wipe away 
their tears, the stain might be easily seen, but as they continue their last 
offices, folds or flowers fall over the stain and hide it from view. 

“Tt is a great pain to her to find herself unable to tell them of their 
error; for she knows that when she is placed in the tomb, and the angels 
come, that they will not fail to perceive the stain, and seeing it, they will 
not fail to be shocked and sorrowful—and seeing it they will turn away 
weeping, saying, ‘She is not for us, alas! she is not for us.’ And Kitty, 
who Is conscious of this fatal oversight, the results of which she so clearly 
foresees, is grievously afflicted, and she makes every effort to warn her 
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friends of their error. But there is one among the mourners who knows 
that she is endeavoring to tell of the black stain. And this one, whose 
face she cannot readily distinguish, maliciously, and with diabolical 
ingenuity, withdraws the attention of the others, so that they do not see it 

“ And so it befell her to be buried in the stained robe. And she is 
taken away amid flowers and white cloths to a white tomb where incense 
is burning, and where the walls are hung with votive wreaths, and things 
commemorative of virginal life. But upon all these, upon the flowers 
and images alike, there is some small stain which none sees but she and 
the one in shadow, the one whose face she cannot recognize. And 
although she is nailed fast in her coffin, she sees these stains vividly, and 
the one whose face she cannot recognize sees them too. And this is 
certain, for the shadow of the face is stirred by laughter. 

“The mourners go; the evening darkens; the wild sunset floats for a 
while through the western heavens; the cemetery becomes a deep green 
and in the wind that blows out of heaven the cypresses rock like things 
sad and mute. Then the blue night comes with stars in her tresses, and 
out of those stars angels float softly; their white feet hanging out of 
blown folds, their wings pointing to the stars. And from out of the 
earth, out of the mist—but whence and how it is impossible to say— 
there come other angels, dark of hue and foul smelling. But the white 
angels carry swords, and they wave these swords, and the scene is reflected 
in them as in a mirror; the dark angels cower in a corner of the cemetery, 
but they do not utterly retire. 

“The tomb mysteriously opens, and the white angels enter the tomb. 
And the coffin is opened and the girl trenibles lest the angels should 
discsover the stain she knew of. But lo! to her great joy they do not 
see it, and they bear her away through the blue night, through the stars 
of heaven. And it is not until one whose face she cannot recognize, and 
whose presence among the angels of heaven she cannot comprehend, 
steals away one of the garlands with which she is entwined, that the 
fatal stain becomes visible. Then relinquishing their burden, the angels 
break into song, and the song they sing is one of grief; it travels through 
the spaces of heaven; she listens to its wailing echoes as she falls—as she 
falls towards the sea where the dark angels are waiting for her; and 
as she falls she leans with reverted neck and strives to see their faces, 
and as she nears them she distinguishes one. 

““* Save me, save me!’ she cried; and, bewildered and dazed with the 
dream, she stared on the room, now chill with summer dawn. Again she 
murmured, ‘It was only a dream, it was only a dream’; again a sort of 
presentiment of happiness spread like light through her mind, and again 
the voice within her said, ‘ But all was not a dream—there was something 
that was worse than the dream.’ And with despair in her heart she sat 
watching the cold blue sky turn to blue, the delicate, bright blue of 
morning, and the garden grow into yellow and purple and red.” 
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PsyCHOANALYTIC THERAPY.* Dr. N. Costa, Hamburg.—The last 
Prussian regulation of fees, January 1, 1924, as well as the general 
German regulation of fees for physicians, 1924, under No. 22 f., 
page 13, and No. 400, page 35, admits psychoanalysis into the rubric of 
psychotherapeutic sessions and thus this method of treatment is acknowl- 
edged for private practice and also in an official business sense. This 
recognition has not only a theoretical but also a practical significance. 

Psychotherapy, which has embraced ever wider territories and thus 
made superfluous the polypragmatics of many medical specialties (e.g., in 
gynecology), up till the present time has given a foremost place only to 
treatment by suggestion carried on in all sorts of ways. It was a long 
time before hypnosis won for itself genuine recognition as a means of 
treatment, not until hypnotherapy had performed its signal service 
especially in the war hysterias. Neither in the German universities nor 
those of Austria was hypnotism studied before the war. It was con- 
sidered by some bound with charlatanry; others had no faith in hypnotic 
phenomena; and there were those also who even rejected every attempt 
to be convinced. Even to-day, as Freud remarks,! psychotherapy seems 
to many physicians like a product of modern mysticism and, in com- 
parison with our chemical and physical therapies based upon physiological 
knowledge, as utterly unscientific and unworthy the attention of a true 
investigator. The same drama is repeated to-day in regard to psycho- 
analytic therapy. A very large proportion of physicians flatly reject 
psychoanalysis from a purely affective attitude and without a correct 
knowledge of the Freudian theory. Another portion partially accepts 
the psychoanalytic theory and its individual scientific accomplishments 
but will have nothing to do with psychoanalytic treatment. And yet the 
whole of modern psychology is strongly influenced by the Freudian 
teachings. Academic psychiatry until the present time has had no access 
to the psychoses: it could comprehend neither their content nor mecha- 
nisms. The door which gives entrance to psychological understanding of 
the psychoses was almost hermetically sealed before the advent of Freud 
and his school. 

The most violent opponent, Professor Bumke? (Munich) has had to 
confess: “The unexampled success of the psychoanalytic school must 
probably lie in the fact—and now psychology and psychopathology have 
again bethought them of their tasks . . . that the official psychological 
science has been so divorced from reality, that it has apparently known 
so little of actual psychic experiences, and that to him who might actually 
wish to know something of the “ soul” it offered stones for bread. It is 


* Translated from the Deutsch medizinische Wochenschrift, June 12, 1925. 
*I use almost exclusively Freud’s own words, which have been transposed 
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the only branch of psychology which has tried to understand the psychic 
as a whole.” He reproaches the Freudian school with its uncritical 
attitude, that it has accepted phantastic products as objective truths, 
subtle dialectic, the most impossible sequences of thought; the unscrupu- 
lousness with which, in the absence of any proof, hypotheses have been 
heaped upon hypotheses, and not the least the enormous overvaluation of 
sexual motives. It may be that these and similar reproaches here and 
there fit individual interpretations or theses nonessential in import; they 
are however prejudicially thrust into the foreground against the whole of 
psychoanalysis. 

Freud’s theory of the unconscious, his interpretation of dreams, his 
establishment of the mechanisms of hysteria and of compulsion neurosis, 
his dynamic conception of psychic events, the entire hypothesis of the 
neuroses, of the instincts, the libido theory, the psychopathology of 
everyday life, and Freud’s sexual theories have scarcely felt a tremor 
but after thirty years of devoted, rigidly scientific work have proved 
themselves as fundamental truths. 

Psychoanalytic therapy fights for recognition. It is a method of 
psychotherapy. Freud scorns none of the well-known methods (hyp- 
notic suggestion, waking suggestion, diversion therapy, the calling forth 
of purposive affects), and is willing to practice them all under suitable 
conditions. Merely subjective motives led him to occupy himself only 
with the analytic method. Freud devoted himself to research and the 
development of the psychoanalytic technic as a result of his participation 
in the establishment of the therapy which Breuer from the use of hypnosis 
called “ cathartic.” 

In what does psychoanalytic treatment consist and upon what is it 
founded? The theoretical ground of the therapy is the concepts of the 
manner in which psychic traumata produce their effect through restraint 
of affect; insight into the unconscious representatives as the first cause 
of morbid symptoms; the dynamic conception of neurotic phenomena as 
the outcome of excitations shifted from the mental into the somatic or 
the psychical (conversion or transposition). 

The neurosis is the result of an inner conflict between the Ego and 
the It (between consciousness and the unconscious, repressed), and the 
psychosis is the analogous result of such a conflict between the Ego and 
the external world. A conflict between the Ego and the Super-Ego leads 
to a narcistic neurosis, e.g., melancholia. The discovery and the transla- 
tion of the unconscious proceeds under continual resistance on the part 
of the patient. The reappearance of this unconscious, repressed material 
is bound with unpleasantness and because of this pain it is always being 
thrust back again. Analysis penetrates this conflict in the psychic life 
of the patient. To be analyzed means that the patient’s psychic activity 
is separated into its elementary components which are revealed in isola- 
tion-—his repressed psychic material is brought to consciousness, and 
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the hitherto unknown instinctive motives under the symptoms are 
demonstrated. The neurotically ill person brings us a psychic life rent 
and torn through resistances; and while we analyze this, put aside the 
resistances, this psychic life grows together, its ego takes up all the 
instinctive impulses which formerly were split off and bound away from 
it. Through the abolishment of the symptoms and removal of the resist- 
ances, we have created conditions for the spontaneous, automatically 
appearing psychosynthesis. The unconscious (repressed, distorted) in 
the psychic life is made accessible to consciousness through the psycho- 
analytic act of interpretation, to which the patient’s dreams, his free 
associations, his unconsidered, like his unplanned actions, symptomatic 
acts, and the faulty performances of everyday life (slips of the tongue, 
forgetting, false movements, and the like) are submitted for the work 
of interpretation. 

Psychoanalytic therapy, like every other scientific method, has its 
indications and its counterindications. The following are required of 
those who may with advantage undergo psychoanalysis: 1. Normal 
mental condition. In periods of confusion or melancholic depression or 
during a hysteric attack nothing car be accomplished. 2. A certain 
measure of natural intelligence and ethical development. The patient 
must have the capacity for insight and for understanding the explanations 
of psychoanalysis. Marked deformity of character, traits of degenerative 
constitution, show themselves in treatment as sources of almost insuper- 
able resistances. 3. Suitable age. Youthful persons and children are 
conspicuously capable of being influenced. The approach of the fifth 
decade creates unfavorable conditions for psychoanalysis. The plasticity 
of the psychic processes is lacking, the mass of psychic material is almost 
too great to be controlled. The time of treatment lengthens interminably. 
Freud demands long periods of time, one-half a year to three years, vrith 
an hour daily for an effective treatment. 

The chief field of psychoanalytic therapy is that of many sided 
hysteria and of compulsion neurosis. Most favorable are the cases of 
psychoneurosis with less severe or dangerous symptoms, therefore first 
all forms of compulsion neurosis (compulsive acts, compulsive impulses, 
compulsionlike hallucinations and sensations, compulsive ideas, convul- 
sively manifested affects, especially doubting tendency, brooding mania, 
anxiety). Further, psychoanalytic treatment is applied to all cases of 
anxiety neurosis and hysteria in which abulia and phobias (agoraphobia, 
graphophobia, ereutophobia) play the chief role; further all somatic 
hysterical manifestations (conversion hysteria) in so far as the rapid 
removal of symptoms, as in anorexia, is not the physician’s chief task. 
Here belong bronchial (nervous) asthma, hysterical paralyses, pains, 
and the like. Finally, various morbid tendencies and abnormalities, as 
inhibitions in one’s occupation, in the love life, homosexual inversions, 
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sexual perversions, alcoholism, craving for narcotics, are suitable for 
psychoanalytic treatment. In all cases, however, in which severe nervous 
exhaustion is in the foreground, a procedure which in itself demands 
effort will be avoided. 

To the question whether psychoanalysis can do harm we may answer 
that in an analytic treatment conducted with the understanding of a 
trained specialist no injury to the patient need be feared. It is to be 
apprehended only on the part of the so-called “ wild” psychoanalysts, 
those who call their treatment psychoanalysis but do nothing else than 
make a broad anamnesis and then impart “ information” to the patient 
in the belief that knowledge of the unconscious is the most important 
thing for the patient. It is a long-relinquished conception resting upon a 
superficial assumption that the patient suffers from a sort of ignorance 
and if the lack of knowledge is done away with by communication he 
must become well. The pathogenic factor does not consist in the not 
knowing itself but in the ground of this lack of knowledge, in the 
internal resistance which first called forth the ignorance (repression), 
and which still maintains it. The therapeutic task lies not in the interpre- 
tation of the symptoms, the explanation of complexes, but in the struggle 
with the resistances. Imparting of information to the patient in regard 
to the unconscious, if it is not correctly imparted, regularly has the 
result that his internal conflict is made sharper and his difficulties increase. 
Experience has taught us that the wild analysts get as far in the treat- 
ment of the sick as their own complexes and inner resistances permit. 
They do not get on in the treatment because they themselves are not free. 
It is desired of a trained psychoanalyst that above all he shall be 
analyzed by a specialist in psychoanalysis that through his own analysis 
(the analysis of instruction) he shall be freed from his own complexes, 
that he shall have experienced the phenomena of transference and of 
inner resistance in this theoretical analysis, and that he shall then carry 
his own analysis further and deeper. He must know the results of the 
psychoanalytic teachings and theories and finally must be thoroughly 
conversant with the analytic technic, which to-day has been broadly 
developed and has undergone all sorts of modifications. The technic 
cannot be learned from books without all too great sacrifice of time, 
effort, and effectiveness. 

The practicing physician who might submit his patient to a psycho- 
analytic treatment must in the interest of his patient and of psychoanalysis 
avoid having his patient analyzed by any but a trained psychoanalyst. 

Sex Indulgences and Psychoneurotic Tendencies in Middle Adoles- 
cence. Unhealthy mental tendencies are commonly found to have a 
libidinous basis. The frustration or unusual nature of one’s sexuality 
may lead to some indirect outlet being established, an outlet which may 
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oftentimes be taken as a sign of mental ill health or possibly of a 
breakdown. 

The abolition of sexual restraints has been proposed by some who 
hasten to a misapplication or a misunderstanding of the sexual basis of 
undesirable mental conditions. Indulgence is such a lack of restraint 
or absence of frustration in their opinion. This is the foundation of 
some arguments in favor of “ petting.” 

The opportunity of studying the psychoneurotic tendencies of a group 
of unmarried college students living in a common environment and with 
a fairly common prior environment presented itself some time ago under 
conditions which made it possible to compare these tendencies in adoles- 
cents who were celibate with those who indulged their sexual trends. 

The psychoneurotic tendencies of these persons were gauged by Wood- 
worth’s Psychoneurotic Inventory. This consists of a large number of 
questions such as, “ Do you feel well and strong most of the time?” 
‘“Do you have a queer feeling that you are not your old self?”” “Do you 
feel sad and low spirited most of the time?” etc. These are answered 
either yes or no. The score is the total number of answers which if 
developed to an extreme degree are signs of a psychoneurotic condition.} 

The average score of 42 adolescent men on this inventory was 22.9, 
the range being from 9 to 54. The average score of 67 adolescent women 
was 28.8, with the range from 12 to 55. 

It was possible to obtain reliable information about 8 of the women 
who, though single, indulged in intercourse from time to time. The 
average score of this group was 28, the range from 18 to 34. The 
average score of 7 women who did not and never had indulged in inter- 
course was 18.4, the range from 13 to 29. 

Celibate women of middle adolescence thus appear to be more stable 
mentally than their sisters who indulge themselves from time to time. 
Those who indulge, however, have a score on the psychoneurotic inventory 
that is at the average of the group of women; they are not more psycho- 
neurotic—so far as the inventory indicates—than the average. This may 
be because cases which could not be placed in either of the two groups 
because of lack of information belonged properly in one of the groups 
being compared. , 

Indulgence does not make an adolescent girl less psychoneurotic on 
these inventories, neither does it appear to make her more psychoneurotic 
than the average of a group with unknown antecedents. She may appear 
more psychoneurotic than her celibate sister because (1) of a greater 


1 This has been extensively revised and the answer changed so a quantitative 
measure is obtained of the amount of the individual’s deviation from average 
or normal. It has not been possible, and does not seem likely that data relating 
to the topic of this paper can be obtained for some time with these Colgate 
Mental Hygiene Tests. 
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frankness in describing herself,? or (2) because intercourse is not neces- 
sarily a satisfier of sexual trends, or because (3) intercourse out of 
wedlock precipitates more cares and worries than will compensate at 
times for the satisfaction of one’s sexuality, or because (4) lack of 
indulgence is in itself a sign of greater mental stability. 

In the case of 10 men who indulged themselves from time to time 
the average score was 21.6, the range from 11 to 53. The 15 celibate 
men had an average score of 22.9, with a range from 10 to 47. This 
does not indicate any difference on Woodworth’s inventory. Factors 
(1), (2) and (4) listed above would probably apply equally to men and 
women. The fact that factor (3) would apply with more force to 
women than to men might indicate that celibate adolescent women are 
more stable mentally because of the freedom from worry over sexual 
excesses. 

If this were a correct explanation one would expect to find the inci- 
dence of commitable psychoses among women in general greater than 
among women. This for the reason that intercourse in wedlock is 
fraught with greater concern as to its outcome for women than for men. 
The dread of pregnancy and agonies of childbirth bother the man only 
indirectly. 

When all varities of mental disorder are lumped together it is usually 
found that there is a slight excess of these among males. With our present 
knowledge of mental disorders, however, we must make allowance for 
those disturbances which have origin in environmental factors such as 
blows on the head, alcohol, toxic psychoses, et cetera. The data reported 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene of the incidence of 
psychoses in 12 states in 1919 can be used to shed light on the disorders 
which, in our present state of information, appear to be due to mental 
factors. These data show the following incidence of the psychoses indi- 
cated in these states, by sex: 


Men Women 

Manic: depressive: cot0 028k iiadndddewt an teed tei taeees 922 1,347 
Denithitia Precox was ess hoe eid es kN Seto ates Os 2,230 2,050 
Paranoid: States: .2a%sacatulossed saa tte eademeesaees 126 140 
Psy ChoOneurOsesisig kilt tees A wee BIO ER Ra SaaS 99 173 
Psychopathic personality ........... ccc cece cece eeeeees 124 86 
ME Ot all Shae sarh rae awa ices wu & ate ry Gilad Rete aan 3,501 3,796 


In absolute numbers a larger amount of these probably psychogenic 
disorders are found among women. The ratio of incidence in the total 
population of each sex is 1 per each 3,682 men and 1 per each 3,358 
women. Donatp A. Lairp, P#.D. 

Colgate University Psychological Laboratory. 


2J3n the revised tests this factor of frankness would not be so likely to 
affect the results. 
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The Dream of an Unbeliever—A physician antagonistic to the wish 
fulfillment theory of dreams, narrated the other day the following dream 
as a proof of the fallacy of Freud’s conception. 

The Dream.— My stenographer acts very coquettishly toward me 
and is trying to arouse my sex passion.” 

“I awake thoroughly disgusted,” he says, “it is absurd that this 
dream could be interpreted as a wish fulfillment for I loath that woman 
and want to get rid of her in the worst way but it is almost impossible 
for me to dismiss her; I do not like to hurt her feelings.” 

After a little pause he remarked: “I just wish she would try this on 
me.” In answer to my question why he should at first feel disgusted and 
then express the wish of an attempt upon his virtue he laughed and 
said “I guess Freud is right in this case, I see it now, for if that woman 
would really make any advances, I could easily dispose of her.” 

Another dream showing a wish fulfillment not at first recognized by 
one unfamiliar with the P. A. technique. 

The Dream.—I received a cable announcing the death of my mother.” 

Comment.—I am preparing to take a long, tiresome and expensive 
trip to see my old mother who begs me to come at once since she feels 
that she is failing rapidly and asks not to postpone the visit as was con- 
templated. If my mother died I would be relieved of the inconveniences 
and the responsibilities connected with a long absence from my routine 
work. 

Dr. Reny (San Francisco). 


Note ona Typographical Error in Freud’s 1909 Die Traumdeutung.— 
From a typographical error, found on page 23 of Freud’s well known 
work Die Traumdeutung, second edition, Leipzig and Vienna, 1909, an 
interesting conclusion can be formed as to the attention, given by the 
compositor to the sense of the words for which he is setting the type. 
At the beginning of the second paragraph on that page, we find the words: 
“ad 3. Innerer, organischer Liebreiz,” while the logical context demands 
“ Leibreiz.” 

“ Leibreiz ” means: a stimulus (Reiz) provided by the body (Leib), 
and is a term, used in psychology exclusively. The word “ Liebreiz,” 
however, is a very frequent term of every day language, and means 
“charm,” “ personal attraction.” 

It must be mentioned that in Freud’s book “ Leibreiz”’ occurs for the 
first time on page 15. There the compositor has made no mistake. If 
the word were found on page 23 for the first time, we could venture 
the rash conclusion that the compositor was satisfied with finding in the 
author’s manuscript a word, utterly familiar to him, while the writer’s 
“Leibreiz”” appeared to be an evident mistake which he found himself 
compelled to correct. In case that either of the two pages—15 and 23— 
was worked on by two different compositors, that assumption might even 
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be correct. If we suppose that the type of both pages was set by the 
same compositor, the error on page 23 may be due to fatigue. 

On page 15, the word occurs in exactly the same context as on page 23. 
The deciding difference, however, is, that on page 15 the passage “ Innerer 
(organischer) Leibreiz’”’ is one of a series of four paragraph heads, 
which stand for four very marked distinctions: 

1. Aeussere (objektive) Sinneserregung. 

2. Innere (subjektive) Sinneserregung. 

3. Innerer (organischer) Leibreiz. 

4. Rein psychische Reizquellen. 

Occurring in this connection, the word called for a closer inspection of 
its surroundings on the part of the compositor, before he put in the type. 
The sense of four such lines can be more easily recognized at a glance 
than that of an entire paragraph—as on page 23. Here the paragraph 
is opened by that passage without anything preceding it which could 
suggest the justification of the unusual “ Leibreiz ” in place of the familiar 
“ Liebreiz.” 

On page 15, furthermore, the word “organischer,’’ put between 
brackets as likewise the preceding “ subjektive”’ and ‘‘ objektive” sug- 
gests the meaning “ Leib-” 1.e. body, far more than the punctuation on 
page 23 would indicate. Here “ organischer”’ is simply separated by a 
comma from “Innerer.” In the latter arrangement, “ Liebreiz,” at a 
superficial glance, seems to me not quite so nonsensical. 

I do not think that Freud himself made a mistake in spelling, since 
a scholar is not likely to misspell a word on the correctness of which 
the understanding of an entire chapter depends, particularly when the 
word serves as the title. If the mistake is due to a copyist’s negligence, 
that which was applicable in the case of the compositor must hold for 
the copyist and also for the proofreader who overlooked it. 

I think that we can safely draw the conclusion that a compositor does 
not look very far ahead in a manuscript unless the sense of the individual 
words is too obviously absent. 

Since I am not a psychologist, I do not know to what extent this 
conclusion might be useful for the arrangement of ability tests to be 
given to prospective apprentices to the printer's trade. 

ProFessor Aucust C. Maur. Pu.D., 
Stanford University, Calif. 
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